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ABSTRACT 

This paper surveys the recent literature on implementation of cducationnl 
1 .iiovations, reviewing and synthesizing research findings and recommenda- 
tions for improving educational practices. It focuses on ^he implemen- 
tation processes, influences, ai^ effects that are cotisldered. to be im- 
portant variables In ^ucatlonal change, and explores patterns of inter- , 
action between external agencies and local school personnel engaged in 
implementing innovations. The major section of the paper includes a 
discussion of trends in research on educational implementation. It re- 
views six models of the change prqcess and presents case studies illu- 
strating these models^ It also discusses barrieis and facilitators in- 
tluencing the planning and implementation of innovations, anu | 
describes the roles of internal and external groups and individuals in- 
volved in these processes. The summary and conclusions section em- 
phaslEOs that the processes of planning and implementation — including 
communication, training, and assistance — require systematic attention 
in order to ensure project after tiveness . Finally^ it is suggested 
ih^t i^reater use should be made of research findings, tu^^t collaboration 
betwuen internal and external groups ana coordination of resources are 
desirable and probably necessary far effective implementation of edu- 
cational innovations. 
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INTRODUCTION ' , - 

"^is paper describes models, studies, and research findings related 
to the iraplementaticm of innovations in educational organization and in- 
struction, and discusses ioplications of recent research for those in- 
volved in efforts for school improvement. The paper is intended to in- 
form and guide those who are unfaiailiar with^the literature ar.d who may 
need to understand the processes, influences, and effects considere: to 
be important variables in the implementation of educational Innovations, 

Certain perspectives bJbed on recent research and practice influence 
the content and organization of the paper. These perspectives are: 

• Fullw - utilizar.ion of tested research and development (R&D) 
outcomes, by local schools is needed; 

• Educational practitioners can improve their capabilities in 
school improvement by employing principles and processes of 
effective implementation; 

• The findings of recent studies of implementation may guide 
the ways in which collaborative efforts for school improve- 
ment are conducted by external agencies and educational 
organizations. 

The contefitu of this paper, without claiming to be comprehensive, 
should be sufficiently representative of the field to provide useful in 
formation to those involved in school imi>rovement efforts. Throughout 
the paper it is emphasi^^d that employing research^ findings on iroplemen 
tation requires takltig account df factors in the local situation 

and the active potrtlcipation of local personnel in designing as well 
as conducting change progr^jfls. 



The literature review on which th« ^aper is based included Bt\xiy of 



Immediately av<iilabli^ materials, an ERIC search usir.g key descriptors, a 
citailon search based on bibliographies, and an authur searcih via the 
Current Index to Journals in Education . Little attention was paid \,o 
^documents published before 1970. 

While this paper's chief focus is on studies of implementation, it 
aliio includes a review of motiels atid studies dealing with the entire pro 
cess of selecting, planning, and conducting local change programs. 
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kEVIEW AND SYNTHESIS 01? RESEARCri* - ^1 

m 

. • -' • 

This section of the paper includes eight parts ^ (1) trends in the 
study cC Implementation of ^novations, (2) models of educational chanEe. 
(3) review of seven studies of implementation, (4) cross-study synthesis 
of findings, (5) barriers and facilitators influencing innovations, (6^) 
barriers and facilitators influencing implementation, (7) roles^and re- 
sponsibilities ui internal individuals and groups involved in educational 
change, and (8) roles and resgonsibilities of external individuals and 
groups Involved xn educational change • " * ^ 

Throughout" this section, three dimensions of change weave through the 
discussioni processes, influences, and effects. Processes include ac- 
tlvit'.ec and modes of communication. Influences include the roles and re- 
sponsibilities of individuals and groups internal and external to the 
educational organization undergoing change, and the nature and source of 
the innovation. Effects include the outcomes of the implementation ci 
the innovation, such as student .-<chievement results, internal changes in 
organization and Instruction, and nature and extent of adoption. 

Trends in the Study of Implementaitlo n of Innovations 

Gradually, the focus of studies h. 3 "shifted away from what happens 
after rn innovation is used, and toward what happens while the innovation 
is introduced and implemented, 'The discussioi. that follows illustrates 
this pattern of change. 



During the early 19j60's Investigators tended to focus on the iinaX 

uutcumes of innovations. Questions most frequently nsked relat€*d to the 

extent of Improvement resulting from an innovation » and to the extent of 

s^doption of the ^jiovatlon. When results were analyzed, ir was frequently 
* t 

A'' 

found. th^t a given innovation could have varying results^ ana that even 



when an innovation appeared to be generally successful , it was not^ neees- 
iiiMTlly widely adopted; 

Liker some researchers began to explore the processes and influences 
telat^g to educatio^ change. At first, attention was focused on dif- 
y f usion and adoption, (^raduailjf'p investigators began to pay more attention 
to^he actual use of an innovation, attempjting to determine whether or 
not the innovation was implemented as planned or as specified by the de- 
veloper: the degree of implementation was studied. More recently, at- 
tent ion has been paid to the processes of planning and implementation,' 
and the Influences operating before and during those processes. 

Focus on Outcomes apd Adoption 



Must major innovations, and studies related to those ^innovat^ oris, 
have been dominated by such models of change as the Research t Development , 
DiffuHion^ Adoption Model (RDDA) , proposed by Brlckell in 1961. and re*- 
fined by ciark and Cuba in 1967, and the Social Interaction Model < de- 
scribed by Rogers in 1962, both of which focus oh diffusion and adoption 
of an innovation. Good^^^in (19^, p. Ill) argues that the use of these 
and similar models was based upon the assumption that rational behavior 



would prevail in school systems, resulting in the selection and adoption 
of meritorious innovations generated by R&O. 

In order to deteriaine, and possibly validate, the relative merit of * 
an innovation, studies were conducted, usually designed to assess program 
effectiveness. Mhen implementation was not studied, or when it was given 
only cursor/ attention, the outcomes of an innovation were frequently d 
termlned by comparing achievement scores of "experimental" and "control" 
groups* However, since the nature of implementation (i.e., the way in 
Sfhich. each user interprets and uses the innovation) may vary considerably, 
and since it is possible that some conqpOiients of an innovation may be 
used with "control" groups as well aS with "experimental" groups, reports 
of "no significant differences" we^-e not uncommon, and may well have beer* 
meaningless, not onlj/ to the researcher, but also to the practitioner who 
was trying to decide whether or not to adopt an innovation (Goodwin, 1977, 
p. 110; Gross, Glacquinta & Bernstein, 1971, p. 35; Hall & Loucks, 1977; 
Heathers, 1972) • As Charters and Jones point out (1975), without measure- 
ment of implementation "evaluation studiee may end up appraising nonevents, 
with no one the wiser," 
• When It was believed that an innovation was meritorious, either be- 

cause of empirical data or through consensus of "expert" opinion, the 
assumption was made that the innovation would be adopted (Gross et al., 
1971, p. 22; Ohme,.1977)p Much research focused on the adoption pro- 
cess and the characteristics of schools and educational organizations that 
did or did not adopt innovations. In general, findings ^indicated that • 
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the hoped-for widespread adoption did not occur. For a variety of reasons 
the assumptions that practitioners will behave rationally » and that im- 
proveoient will necessarily follow from application of relevant research 
are no longer v,^able (Short, 1973). 

Factors influencing the relative failure in widespread adoption of 

innovations are numerous and diverse. Futurists (e.g.» Cornish et al,, 

\ 

1977, ch. 1; Kauffman, 1977, ch. 4; Toffler, 1974, ch. 1) point to Che 
accelerating rapidity of change and the "knowledge explosion," arguing 
that many people cannot keep up and therefore prefer to retain the security 
of the status quo rather than risk something new. Sociologists and those 
in related fields (e.g., Firestone, 1977; Heathers, Roberts & Weinberger, 
1977, p. i-l^-l; Klrst, Note 4,) refer to social patterns of diangc .>ucb as 
the Increasing demand for participation and influence in decision-making 
which is a double-edged sword: multi^-level active participation may re- 
suit in rejection of an innovation; lack of provision for participatory 
decision-making may result in sabotage of an innovation (Firestone, 1977). 
Some educational researchers (e.g., Maguire, 1970, p. 5; Short, 1973; 
Connolly" & McGrail, Note 2) ..rgue that practitioners have difficulty in 
interpreting research findings and in successfully implementing innova- 
tions, partly because of the nature of reports and the nature and demands 
of^ an innovation. 

The emphasis on the study of adoption is widely discussed in the lit*- 
crature. Such discussions, are frequently followed by the conclusion that 
far greater attention shoyld be paid to the study of implementation (e*g., 

6 
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Fullan & Potnfret, 1977 j Hall & Loucks, 1977; Heathers, 1972). -The Rand 
study of Federal Programs Supporting Educational Change (Bertnan & McLaughlin, 
1977, Vol, 7, p. 12) provides a summary of this consensus of opinion: 

Much of the social science literature focuses on the 
adoption of innovations and virtually ignores imple- 
'uentation; the implicit assumption seeras to be that 
Innovations are self-executing — that once adopted, 
better technologies invariably produce better out- 
comes ... (But) implementation, not adoption, dominates 
the outcomes of innovative projects. 

This argument, and others, led researchers away from the fq^us on 
adoption and toward a focus on implementation. 

Focus on Implementation 

Some Investigators began to explore implementation, initially with 
the assumption that the innovation would remain unchanged. For instance, 
one of the earliest studies of implementation (Gross et al., 1971) defines 
the degree of implementation as: 

the fxtent to which organizational members have changed 
their behavior so that it is congruent with the behavior 
patterns required by the innovation, .(p. 1&) 

N 

This expectation of conformity by practitioners prevailed, in the litera- 
turt? and in RDDA projects for a number of years. The idea was that an in- 
novation was designed, developed, tested, and revised by an individual or 
group outside the school, and then offered to practitioners who were ex- 
pected to use it exactly as it was; the practitioners should conform to 
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the <itislgn, changi/ig their own behaviors if necessary buL not changing 
the innovation. Therefore, wh^n implementation was measured, evaluators'" 
held the fidelity perspective, determining the "decree of implementation 
of an innovation in terms of the extent to which actual us^ of the in- 
novation corresponds to Intended or planned use'" (Fullan & Foufr-n, 19 7 7). 

Until recently, the fiaelity perspective continued to dominate the 
study of implementation. However, this changing. Kritek (1976) states 
that "in the last four or five years researchers have begun to pay ex- 
plicit attention to the implementatiqn process," and Pulian and Pomfrct 
(1977) suggest four reasons why implementation should be studied.. These 
reasons jre: (1) that which has changed must be measured, (2) understanding 
of possible reasons for failure of Innovations is necessary, (3) scudo.u 
outcomes must be interpreted and related to determinants of implementation, 
and <4) failure to measure implementation may result in confusion. 

It impluraentation is so Important, why has it betm ignored? Answers 
may bi' 'inferred from some reports (e.g.. Gross et al., 1971; Heathers, 

« 

1972), which suggest that In order for implementation to occur to a high 
degree oi fidelity, factors of process and influence need to be tightly 
controlled, and cliat ?Mch control was not anticipated until after the in~ 
novation had been introduced-. Thus, only a,fter snuuicc h.id been conducted 
did it become apparent that attention should have been given to the im- 
plementation of an Innovation. Implementation may have been Ignored be- 

m 

cause researchers had not anticipated its Importanccp^ or because it whs 
assuraed that practitioners could and would adher to external guidelin^T;. 

e 
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Goodwin (1977, p. 119) suggests other reasons for the lack of study 
of iroplementation: 

It is costly and time-consuming ... not of grimary 
interes*" to chose who might fund such research . . . 
does not promise to yield short-term visible results 
to . ederal funding agencies. 

liMl & Loucks (1977) argue that implementation can be measured it) a cost- 
feasible manner, and since their research and the research reported by 
Herman et al, (1977) is supported by federal funds, Goodwin's arguments 
tay no longer be valid. Regardless of the barriers, such as cost, cur- 
;cnt research appears to place greater emphasis on implementation and the 
processes aad influences affecting it« 

Measurement of I mplemeptation 

It is important to differentiate between measurement of implementation 
and measurement of program effectiveness. The pattern of. change In the 
focus of rt-^earch studies indicates that the latter examines the extent 
of improvement, e.g.. student achievement, and extent of adoption. Mea- 
surement of implementation does not necessarily exclude examination of 
improvement and adoption, but the emphasis is placed more heavily on 
fc-xami nation of o'cher effects. Effects of implementation that may be 
Studied include: 

i 

• Goal cun^ruencej the extent to which implementation is con- 
gruent with tne goals of the innovation, "protects the orig- 
inal vision, (does) not betray it or abandon it (Mtles, 
Note 5) . 
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• Problem-coping ability: the extent to which those in- 
volved are able to cope with unanticipated problems 
during and after implementation so that the problems 
'*stay solveds don't recur" (Miles, Note 5). 

• Stakeholder satisfaction: the extent to which those 
involved, especially practitioners, are satisfied that 
the innovation and the way it is implemented achieves 
"things important to them and their constituencies" 
(Miles, Note 5). 

• Adaptations the nature and extent of adaptation of the 
innovation and of the users (Berman et al., 1977). 

• Level of use/ansi^lation: the extent or level to which 
individuals, e.g., teachers, implement the innovation 
(Berman et al., 1977, Vol. 7, p. 19; Hall & Lbucks, 1977; 
Paul, 1977). 

• Incorporation: 4:he extent to which the school or" district 
incorporates the innovation as an integrated part of the 
educational program or system on an on-going basis (Berman 
et al., 1977, Vol. 7, p. 186). 

• Institutionalization: the extent to which all internal users 
(from cxassroom to district) accept and use the innovation 
on an on-going basis (Berman et al., 1977, Vol. 7, p. 182). 



Not all studies measure the above effects, and many studies examine 
other factors or effects of Implementation. Methpds, measures, and de- 
sign ot studies of implementatiaa--axe influenced by a variety of factors 
including the iiature of the ^^novation,\|:ime and other resources avails- 
able, and perspectives favored. ' 

The nature of the Innovation . The term "Innovation" is variously 

... " A 

defined in th^ lites^ture. One broad d^^finition is offered here. Zaltman 
and Lin (1971), citing Bamett, Bell, Robertson, and Rogers and Shoemaker, 
suggest that innovation is "any idea, practice or material artifact per- 
ceived to be new by the relevant unit of adoption." This definition. 
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focusing on the perception of the user, allows for the fact that n given 
practice or product tnay be an Innovation for one person or organization, 
but not for another. U also points to the fact that nn innovnUon m.iv 
be material and/or abstract, and that an Infinite number of innov^Jtions 
is possible. If this definition and its assumptions are accepted, it 
becomes apparent that studies of the implementation of Innovations will 
vary according to the nature of the Innovations. (For instance, an 
innovation consisting of packaged independent study materials designed 
to b« "teacher-free" would probably call for a different set of study 
techniques from that appropriate for an Innovation consisting of new 

teaching practices.) 

Available resources . The amount of time and other resources available 
for the study of the Implementation of an innovation necessarily influence 
the nature of the study. For instance, federally funded studies arc more 
likely to be able to tap more resources than those conducted by a local 
school district. 

Perspectives. Two common perspectives of implementation studies are: 
(1) fidelity— the extent to which the innovation is implemented as 
planned or designed, and (2) mutual adaptat ion— "in which the pro]oci 
' Is adapted to its institutional- context and, organizational patterns are 
idapted to meet the demands of the project" (Berman et al., Vol. 7, p.5,v 
1977). So far, studies have focuspd on One perspective, but Pullan and 
Pomfrct (1977) suggest that the two perspec<:ives are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive. Although the perspective of mutual adaptatiSbn is 
growing in popularity. Full an and Pomfret argue that the fidelity 

11 
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porspoctiv.. may hv mor« appropriate in c.:rtain cise^. Hull and Luucks ' 
(1977) app^.ir to favor the fidelity perspective, measuring the levels of 
use (LoU) of an innovation, not only in "expe r linen tal" sites, but also 
in "control" aites. 

Instruments. Reports of studies of implementation indi- 
cate the use of several methods, namely, direct observation, interviews, 
use of questionnaires, and analysis of key documents. Instruments are 
related to the methods and perspectives, -ind vary in content, emphasis, 
and degree or level of structure. Fullan and Pomfret (1977) argue that 
"it is probably desirable to employ more than one method in any given 
situation," especially since some dimensions "can be directly observed" ' 
while others "can only be Inferred or determined through questioning" 
or thri)u>>h am lysis of documents. 

'^''Sy^^^J^uTcm^ With a few exceptions, implementation is 
measured at the level of the primary unit of use or adoption, e.g., the 
tracher m the claBsrootn. However, recent findings indicate that inter'- 
...•tion of n number of variables influences the nature of Uoplementar ion 
at a ^:iven level. This suggerts that measurement should exprmd to 
include the secondary unit of adoption, e.g.. the school, and thp terti..rv 
unit, L'.g., the school system or . local school district. 

Interacting variables occurring before and after^(as well as during) 
implementati.^n have been identified in a number of studies. The researchers 
cither report how tiese variables have been studied, or recommend that 
they should be .studied. Fullan and Pomfret ri977) identify four categories 
factors that are "empirically detived from the (15) studies analyzed." 

12 
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Th»- f<nir ratcRorics arc: (1) char.iftcTistlcs df thv adopting unit, 
(2) .strategies used, O) characteristics, of the innov.iLlo.i, and <4) 
characteristics of the macro socio-political units. The Rand study 
(Bernian et al , 1977, Vol. 7) reports three categories: (1) federal 
input, (2) project characteristics', and (3) classroom and institutional 
jiettlug. Paul (1977), having analyzed over 100 studies, finds three 
categories: (1) processes, '(2) influences, and (3) effects. Charters 
imd Jones (1975) identify four categories: (1) institutional commitment, 
(2) structural context of the innovation. (3) role performance of 

/ 

t 

teachers, and (4) learning activities of students. 

Although the terminology used in the four documents cited above 
varies, the intended meanings are found to be very similar when the 
friccors within the categories are examined. A synthesis of variables 
influencing Implementation, which can and should be measured before, 
during and after implementation. Includes: 



• Ch.iracter ist ics of the innovation — Irs sources, nature, purpose, 
target audience, demand on resources, explicitncss, complex! tv. ^ 
and scope of change. 

• Cti.ir.icterist ics of the planning/ implementation process — the nature 
and extent of training, assistance, support and feedback. 

• Characteristics of the internal education organization (i.e., those 
individuals and groups directly involved in the change experience) — 
the nature and extent of Influence of such factors as commitment/ 
support, climate, roles and responsibilities, use of resources, and - 
demography and communlcatidn patterns within and amo^ig levels or 
units of the system. 

• Major external characteristics — tha nature and extent of influence 

of such factors as input from fed(*ral, state, or. other external agency, 
evaluation and design demands and constraints, incentives, and socio- 
political complexity. 
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^h 14lgls of Ed ucational Change 

Many node Is of planned educational change are dlscusned in the 
1 itrrature and have bevn conceptual i2:iu*d and analysed In a variety nl. 
ways. Trends in predominance and use of a given roodel are influenced 
fay BiEJveral tactord including: the relevance of the model to the problem 
ur situation, patterns in distribution of federal funds, and the per- 
ceived importance of the roles and responsibilities of internal and 
external individuals and^ groups involved in educational change (Berman 
& McLaughlin, 1974, Vol. 1; Hall & Alford, 1976, p. 23V This last .m 
factor appears to be strongly influential in determining the acceptance 
y^nnd popularity of n iaode.1 ; when internal groups, i.e., practitioners, 
are perceived as playing a passive and rational role, certain models 
(such as the RDDA) dominate educational change; when*internal groups 
are perceived as influential — playing a collaborative role — models 
such as Linkage or the Local Process of Change become dominant. The 
l^orceptlons appear to be influenced by general social trends, and by 
the findings and conclusions of current studies, 

A review of tlie literature reveals six models thac are or have been 
^iLrongly inf Initial in educational change* Each is different in terms 
i)f processes, influences, and effects, although all are designed to bring 
about school improvement- The models ares (1) the Research, Developnient , 
D iffusion, Adopcipn^ Model (RDDA) ; (2) the Social Interaction Model ; 
(3) the Problenl-Solv^tvg Model ; (4) the Linka ge Model; (5) the Organizational 
D eyelopnient Mndel (OP) ; and (6) the mod el of the Local Process of Change " 
(LPC) . 

14 




Each nwcJel is described in turn, the descriptions being based on a 
frarocvork of assumptions, history, stages, processes, influences, and 
effects. Following the separate descriptions, a cooparison of the tnodc-ls 
in .ermf5 of processas, influences, and effects is presented based on 
selected opinions and findings froia the literature. 

As si^atcd earlier in this paper, processes Include activities and 
modes of coOTBunication; and influences refer to the innovation and to 
external and internal individuals and groups. Internal groups are those 

if 

within the educational organization experiencing or implementing the., 
change. Hall and Loucks (1977) identify three internal levels, ranging 
from the teacher to the local school district. External groups (for the 
purpose of this paper) include federal and state edncational agencies 
and agencies or individuals such as consultants, universities or R&D 
laboratories and centers. The term "effects" may be chosen to designate 
only those factors in a complex situation that may be definitely attributed 
to a known cause, or may be used in a more general way. For the purpose 
of this paper, effects of implementation of an innovation include goal 
congruence, stake-holder satisfaction, problem-solving . apability (Miles, 
^o'teT>T level of use/ass iaiiiatlon (Berman et al., 1977 Vol. 7; Kail & 
Loucks, 1977; Paul,. 1977), incorporation, institutionalizatiot^ (Berwan 
et al., 1977, Vol. 7), and student achievement (Coles & Chalupsky. Note 
1).* In the following discussion of models, effects are described in 
general terms, with emphasis on those most cpojmonly measured or explored 
by studies relating to the respective modtl. 



*S'ee pages 9 and 10 of the paper for further discussion of effocts. 
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I^ii H««ear2h^ DeveXopment,' Di ffusion , Adop tion (R l)UA) Hodbl 

Ti»c RDDA model has dominated major educatio'nal change efforts tor a 
nuoib'-'r of year-i, and is still used by such sources of innovation us 
publishers, colleges and universities, and some R&D agencies (Hall 5, 
Alford, 1976, pp. 20-24). 

A ssumptions . The model has a paternalistic approach based on tho 
assflimption that "experts' can and should plan for* rather than with, 
. practitioners (Morrish, 1976, p. 42). Havelock and Havelock (1973, p. 12) 
puint to five assumptions guiding the application of the RBUA model: 
there is a rational sequence through the stages; large-scale planning 
is conducted over a relatively long time span; division and coordination 
^ of labor accords with the rationality and planning; a passive but ^ 

rational consumer will accept the innovation; and benefits in efficiency 
.ind quality will offset high costs and be persuasive in mass audience 
diir^seminat ton. 

Hi story . Havelock and Havelock (1973, p. 12) state that the RWi^ 
model was conceptualized by Brlckeli (1961) ^in his report of educational 
innovation in New York State, and further developed by Clark and Cuba 
in 1967. Clark and Cuba ^tate that their "classification schema of 
processes," was "constructed on logical grounds and is largely unsupported 
by research." Paul (1977) cites Clark and Cuba as the primary creators, 
and states that they "have claimed that their conceptualization of the 
change proceiJs was not intended as a model." 

S tages . According to Clark and Cuba (1967), RDDA has four phases 
■ , which can be further subdivided into eight stages. The research phase 

\ 
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includes one stagi?-- to advanci? knowledge to prgvidc a basis tor inviMitiorit 
Tho developraent piinsc includes two stages: (1) tnv<*nt liin*— to innnvatf hv 
turaiulatlnn a solution Lo an operating problem; and (2) design — en^'jui'er 
by constructing an innovation package of solutioif components* T\i\j diffusion 
phase includes two stages: (1) disskmindtion — to inforui by creating aw.ire-- 
ne^s.uf the invention acK)ng practitioners; and (2) deponst ration — to build 
conviction by providing opportunity to examine the invention in operation* 
The adoption phase includes three stages: (1) trial — to test the invention 
in the context of a particular situation; (2) installation — to operatiuna- 
lize the invention for use in a specific institution; and (3) institution-' 
alization — to establish the invention as an integral part of the system. 

r 

Separate educational institutions may be involved for each phase (Hall I 
Alford, 1976. p. 20). 

Processes ^ Research and development activities predominate in this 
model. The mode and pattern of communication are from tjhe source of 
innovation to the practitioner, usually in written form. Extensive 
resources are usually tapped by the external agency, and may include the 
use of several thousands of dollars over a period of years for a single 
innovation, 

external agency, as the source of innovation, is the 
strongest influence, dominating the internal group, which is perceived as 
rational and passive. The innovation is usually predetermined by th#** 
external agency, alid rarely includes provision fov comprehensive on-goinp 
training of the users of the innovation (e.g., see Gross et al., 1971; 
Kritek, 1976). « 
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Effecta . Outcomes are usually dettjrnilned by roeasurins the extent of 
imptovem:nt rt-sultlng from the innovatir^n, .md thv extent of adoption. 
The sta1t"holder is the source of innovation and Is satisfied if improvomi'nt 
results are positively significant and if adoption is widespread. Concern 
VitU needs and -dispositions of users is viewed as unnecessary ,and/or in- ' 
appropriate" (Paul, 1977. p. 33). Adaptation of the innovation is not 
supposed to occur, and goal congruency should be high. 

The Social Interact ion ?fodel 

Since this laodel focuseb on adoption. It is most conmionly used in 
diffui^ion and disneinination efforts • It may be perceived as a continuation 
4)f the RDDA model. 

Astiumptlons. This model assumes that reSe^^rch and developnient hijve 
been completed, and that the Innovation is a whole package or process 
ready tt» be used. Havclock and Havelock (1973, p. 18) discuss five ger.er.i- 
U?:atinns about the process of innovation diffusion: tlu' network of social 
relations to which a potential user belongs influences adoption behavior; 
thi^' degree or r^itc of acceptance can be predicted by the user's ^lace in 
the network; informal personal contact is strongly influential; reference 
group identification is a major predictor of individual adoption; the riitc 
of diffusion follows a predictable S~curve. 

!L^tj.»i2' Paul (1977) states that the work of Rodgers (1962) is 
associated with the developnent and refinetnent of this model, which Morrish 
(1976, p. 109) refers to as the rural sociology nwdel, since it eroerged'f rorn 
research on the diffusion of agricultural innovations. 

• 1 
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Stagos. The stages are: avarenc««s^ Interest » evnluatioti, triaf nnd 

/ ^ 
adopt idv/» , , 

^ • 

This follows a certain sequsnce ^hereby a new idea is ptirsued bv 
i>iie school after having carefully observed itn use in another . , 
Thi' Innovation , comes all of a piece to the rer^.«iver, and in lonbul^ 
tation with others he will decide whether or not he will accept 
it, and to what extent « (Morriph, 1976, 43) 

' r 

i 

' Proces ses , Comnsunicat ion is one way from those who know about the 
innovation to those who do not know about it. Once awareness and interest 
hnve beien aroused, the activities focus on implementation of the innovation. 
Key resources— apart from the innovation itsttlf — include the social net- 
wt^r!: to which pote.ntial users belong, the way in which the network is used, 
and the mt^thods and materials used to publicize the innovation within the 

4 

networks The amount of tiicfc used varies according to the numoer of initial 
contacts made by the field agent, the lei\gth of tine takv to implement 
tlie innovation, and the overall goal of the project:. 

Influences. The external influence is usually a field agent acting 
as an advocate for a complete program^ and assuming that members %if the 
in' ern il group will behave rationaHy . The more effective the field agent 
is, the more widespread adoption is likely; the more successful the 
iinnovhtion, the ruore the field agent is likely to be effective. .Thus, 
ideally, influence should ripple outward from the Initial contact as wave.n 
rippK^ from a, stone tossed in a pond. ^ 
Effects • Outcomes of the use of this model are commonly determined^ 
by assessing the extent. of adoption within a given period of time (usually 
not mor** than five years). The greater the satisfaction with an innovat ion 
bv adopters (who are not expected to initiate major adaptations of the 



innovation), thv greater is the iikel ihond' t?f wldeHprrnd adopt ii^n 
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Unlike the r6dA and' Social Interaction Models, the Proble m- Solving 
Model does not revolve around a completed innovation, neither does it ^ 
cast the internal group in a rational or passive role. InstCcid, this modeU 
which Is gaining in popularity, is open-ended and focuses on the needs of 
the Internal group. 

Assumptions . Havelock and Havelock (J973, p,8) stress five points 
of importance in this model: user need is the major consideration; diagti^iais 
is essential to the total pro^ss; change agents should be nondirective; 
internal resources should be finly utilised; users will be most strongly 
committed to innovations that are self-^initiated and self-applied. 

His tory . According to Maguire (1970, p,15), this riKjdel vas developed 
by Lippit, , Watson, and Westley in 1958, and was influenced by work related to 
T-r.roup sessions conducted at the National Training Laboratories. During its 
evolution, the model has also been influenced by Kurt Levin's three ^niases of 
unfreezing, moving and .freezing (Morrish, 197)&, p-44). 

Stages. Morrish (1976, p. 112) identifies six stages of the Problem- 
Si eving Model : (1) translation of a perceived need into a clear statement of 
the problem, (2) diagnosis of the problem, (3) search and retrieval of infor- 
mation relevant to a p rob 1 em solution, (4) adaptation of an innovation selected 
from alternatives identified in stage three, (5) trial through installation and 
in^lementation, and (6) evaluation of the trial in terms oi satisfactory sol- 
\ utiim to the original perceived need, 

27 ' 



Conimuniration is tw«-w.iy botwcn a chnnRi- a sent' and tin- 
internal group, with tht- former providing rei^uurccs and aHslstance t- 
fulfill the taster's needs while the Intt-mal group provider relevant 
(problem topic) infornuition to the change agent. Both parties identilv 
and provide resources and offer feedback related to the activities wi.thin / 
.each of the stages of the model. The amount of time spent varies. 

Influences. The external person or ^roup Is In the tole of a con- 
sultant, guiding the internal group which Is in a cooperative role.* 
The innovation is usually an adaptaUon of an innovatiop generated else- 

where. • 

Effects. The ideal outcome is the satisfactory application of an 
appropriate solution (which could be an adaptation oY a "packaRed" innova- 
' tion) to the problem Initially identified, l^en the Internal group perceives 
that the problem is solved, satisfaction is high, and problcm-coplng 
nbilitv Hliv^uld be cnhnnced. ^ 

' The Kinka^c_>^Klel is very similar to the Pnib^jMnrl^l^X^XJ^ ^" 
form and purpose, but is different in the required' ro Ic^ and responsibi 1 ii ies 
ot "both interna] and external groups. 

. ^J^H}^JT1±L^±' Tlio' most important assumption of this model is that botii 
internal and external groups will work in a collaboration n^ode;* neither will 
be the majcvr source of information. In TrainAn^ Jor .ChangeJ^g^ (1973, p. 23) 



*A cooperative practitioner Is an interested and^ recepr ive volunteer, 

whose motivation to cooperate Is activated and channeled by 'the change agent, 

(..'.ieber, 1972). A collaborative practitioner i** ^-qiw^l n;irtnpr with t h»' 
change agent. 
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liavclotk and H^velock discuss the role* and re«pon.s ibl lit icH of those. 
wurkiuR within the Linkage ^todel : 

Thi- user must be meaningfully related to outside resources 
must enter into a reciprocal relationship with the resource ' system 
Resource persons «ust simulate ... the need-reduction cycle 'of t"he' * 
user . .Only through an interaction and a feedback frdn, the user can 
the resource person learn whether or not this model of user-behnvior 
IS correct. At the sat^ time, the user should be learning and be ^inn in 
to simulate resource system processes such as scientific evaluating 
and product development. The reciprocal and collaborative relation- 
al ,u* * 'J . ^^^^ overlapping linkages form an extended series 
which can be described as a "chain of knowledge utilization;" 

Hi^toTii. P^-^ul (1977) refers to the Linkage >fode l as being the 
"n*.st recent and probably most popular change tnodel in education todny." 
H. cites Bhola's work in 1965 as beinp. one of the earliest attempcs t. 
use linkage, but states that Havelock is "widely viewed as responsible 
for raiding educators' level of awareness about linkage as a process of 
charge S . 

S_ta^is. As described by Havelock and HaveJock (1973), tne linkage 
nKHlcl follows the saine stages as the problen,-sol ving mode], moving fror. 

f.lt need and diagnosis to a problem statement, carrying out search .nd 
retrieval in order to find and apply a solution. 

I'.rocesses. Communication is two way between the change agent ond 
Che internal .group-focusing on collaboration in all act ivi t ies,. and 
emphasizing mutual learning. Internal and external resources are tapped, 
but the change agent i« perceived as primarily responsible for identifi- 
cation of appropriate resources. 

InJJ^nces. Internal and external groups collaborate, simulating each 
other's role., and .selecting, adapting, or developing an innovation relating 
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to the identified neod. The amount of tline tnkcn varifs, ranging from 
two to stjvfn years (Moore ft al«", 1977). 

Effects. Ideally, the problem initially identified should be solved 
to the Hatisfaction of both internal and external groups, although icternal ■ 
group satisfaction Is usually considered more important. Adaptation may 
occur, although goal congruency should remain high. 

Thc^Orjj^anization al Development Model (QD) 

Schmuck, Runkel, Arends & Arends (1977, p. 3) state that "OD is at 
once a conceptual framework and a strategy." "There Is a good deal of 
disagreement to what OD, as it now exists, actually involves, and 
what it can do in education" (Hayman, Note 3).' However, many writers 
in the field agree that OD borrows from a number of disciplines, including 
economics, general systems theory, anthropology, sociology, and psychology 
(Alderfer & Brown, 1975J Margulies & Rala, 1972; Schmuck & Miles, 1971; 
Havman , Note 3) . 

Assumpt ions . A synthesis of the literature results in the following 
summarizing statement: Relying heavily on concepts of applied behavioral 
science, OD practitioners in the role of consultant /human relations 
experts, involve members of an organization in self-assessment and adaptive 
behavioral change using interventions designed to improve systematically 
individual and organizational communication and achievement through 

< 

planned and sustained effort. 

According to Schmuck et al. (1977. p. 9)" the ultimate goal of OD is 
"organ-izational adaptability by which we mean planned and constructive 
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adaptation of change." Mxrgulies and Rnia ,(1972, p. 5) offer clarification, 
star'ng: - ^ . 

OD is aimed at developing new organizational learning and new vav« oi 
coping and dealing with probloms . . /(with a) focus on improving 
the ways in which the technical, administrative, and personal -cultural 
systems interact with each other, as well as the way In which the 
organization relates to the external envlronmenr. 

Hayikn (Note 3) points out that OD Is not an "easily applied method 
Which can be handled by amateurs." It Is apparent from the literature that 
a change agent is always involved in OD. The change agent may be internal 
or external to the organization, but is almost always an external consul- 
tanr. 

Organizational Development evolved from time and motion, 
studies conducted in industrial settings. Kurt Lewin and the wo4 by tin- 
National Training Laboratories in T-group training In 1947 helped to 
shift, the emphasis in OD toward affective rather than Intellective methods. 
T-groups were first used in OD with school district personnel in Se;ut]v 
in the early 1950s. In the early 1960s, OD was influenced by two concepts: 
McGregor's Theory Y (1961). and the problem-solving approach proposed by 
LippiL. Watson, and West ley (1958), The former-Theory Y-plctures the 
individual ns inherently curious and trustworthy, and cap/ible of growth ,,nd 
initi.ulve within an organization, a concept perceived .is highly innovcuive 
by those in industry and commerce participating in.OD activities at that 
time.. The latter— the problem-solving approach (see The Problem-Solv ing-^ 
Modo^U p. 20)-- was perceived as a useful set of strategies. The first 
systematic testing of'OD in schools was begun by Miles in 1^63. !^st recent 
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OD activities include T-group sessions, are influenced by McGregor's 
Theory Y, and incorporate probieta- solving strategies (Schmuck & Miles, 
1971, ch.l). 

Stages. Alderfer and Brown (1975) describe four phases: (1) entry 
and contract setting, (2? data collection and diagnosis, (3) taking 
action, and (4) evaluation. In trhe literature, emphasis is placed l^ss - 
-on stages and more on three aspects of strategy. v "OD is . .. a set of 
persona! values, a set of change technologies, and a Het of change 
processes" (Frledlander & Brown, 197''*) . 

Processes. The change agent conducts small-group sessions related 
to self-analytic diagnosis of internal inetnbers. Inter-' and Intra-group 
coiranunicatlon, much of which is affective rather than intellective, is . 
emphasized in order to increase openness and to diagnose the needs of 
the organization.' Action interventions, usually designed by the change 
agent, nuiy include change in socio-technical systems, job design and 
cnlnrgrmt-nt , and job enrichment (Frledlander & Brown, 1974). Resources, 
such as knowledge, ntothodology , and diagnostic measures, are provided by 
the change agent. The innovation is the process itself, 'nfluenced by 
the values inherent in the assumptions presented above, and it is designed 
to result in organizational changes to improve communicat ior. and productivity 
The amount of time varies according to the contract and may bo as little as 
one year or as much as four years (Schj^ck et al., 1977, p-35). Within 
that time period group communication sessions are conducted, some of which 
last for as long as ten hours (Alder|er. & Brown. 1975). 
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Influences . ^ The external ehangi agent, in the role of consultant ur 
huntan relations export . \ipp lies methods ctniTging from the behavioral 
sciences (Margulies & Raia. 1972). such as the tcrhniques used by Carl 
Rogers and others in group encounter sessions. Internal group members nrv 
expected to be cooperative and adaptive. Internal and external individuals 
and groups work to overddme the problems diagnosed, b^rlnging about changes 
in patterns of behavior and mcde of operation. 

Ml£Sl^' Ideally, the effects of OD include the ability to cope with 
change, problem-solving capability, and adaptive improvements in communi- 
cation and technology. ' User satisfaction should be high. However, outcomes 
may vary according to the specific needs or goals of the Internal organi- 



zation . 



IIL*^. Local Process of Change Model (LPC) 

This model, evolved during the Rand study of Federal Programs Sup porMn^ 
Ldu5JLtl"Jial_CJHn£e, is first mentioned in Volume 1 (Herman & McLaughlin. 
1974), and is described more fully in Volume 7 (Berman et al.. 1977, p. 18). 
Initially, the model was used as a framework into which federally sponsored 
programs' loosely fitted. 

Assi imptions . The model assumes that mutual adaptation will occur, 
that is, the innovation and the internal organization will change. It is 
recognized that a variety of interactive factors-such as incentives and 
constraints, opportunities and conflicts-influence the process of change, 
and that political considerations are strongly influential. 
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The tuidel asauioes that the course of a local innovat ion— including 
its continuation— results from the interplay between a constant Iv 
tjvoivlng project and an institutional setting Itself subject .to 
change pro^ipted by the innovation or by a variety of internal and 
exteriial factors , . ; Some activities and decisions associated with . 
uach phase flow chronologically . . ..In addition to this linear 
sequence, the ^^^s are Interconnected by conqilex and not well 
understood feedback relationships (Berman et al . , 1977, Vol. 7, p. 17). 

« 

> 

History . In Volume 1 (1974, p. 16) of the, Rand study, Bertnan and 
McLaughlin proposed a "three -stage process of innovation: support, imple- 
mentation, and incorporation," as an alternative to "the usual five-stage 
model of planned change" ( The Social Interaction Model) . They argued 
that the traditional concepts of rational practitioner behavior. Invariant 
tranyfcr of innovations, and internal desire 'for change were unrealistic. 
As the Rand study progressed, the mode., evolved: in Volume 4(1975) the 
stages are called initiation, implen^ntation, and incorporation; in Volume 
7 (1977) the phases are called mobilization, implementation, and Institn- 
t ionalization- During the process of evolution some concepts mutated, 
but implementation remained dominant. The model guided Rand's data collec- 
tion and analysis, and was influenced by the natuve and findings of the 
study. 

Stages. The stages of mobilization, implementation, and institution- 
al ization as presented in Volume 7 of the Rand study are described here. 

The mo biliz at ion phase begins with a stimulus to change and results 
in iui adopted project and institutional attitude's toward it. Tasks in. 
this phase include pjoblem' definition, solution-seeking and selection, and 
generation of local support. Decisions are made relating to "educational • 
method of treatment." the "scope and complexity" of behaviors. to be required 
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of staff, and the rtature and. scope of "Implementation strntcgies." During? 
the perloa of moblliaation. Individuals— frcfo the central office staff to 
the class rooia teachers— develop attitudes toward the project .which are crucial 
to its Huccess or failure. 

Implcgientation involves the mutual adaptation of the innovation nnd the 
organizational setting. Those involved in the Rand study argue that the 
nature of the adaptations influences subsequent decisions and actions, and 
that, therefore, data collection is important during the implementation 
phase. . • • ' 

Inst itut ionalizatlon ia a coirf)ination of assimilation by individual 
teachers and incorporation of the innovation by the school system. 
When Che teacher "institutionalizes some personal adaptation of the' project 's 
methods or materials" the term "assimilation" is used. When the school 
system "routinely provides for the project's maintenance" the term 
"incorporation" is used. Institutionalization may begin during the 
implementation phase and is dependent upon a variety of factors. 

ElPSS^.^^' Activities are integrated across all three stages and 
are particularly i.nportant during mobiliEation and implementation'. Attention 
is paid to planning, support, and" training activities and to strategies of 
implementation such as the use of feedback and scheduling of meetings for 
teachers. Communication occurs among all levels or units of adoption and 
may include external agents. ' ' ' ^ ' 

Influences . The internal organization and its members are far 
greater influences than the external group. The internal group is perceived 
as cooperative, adaptive, and influertial. If an external group is involved, 
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for Instance as the source of Innc/atinn, or as a consultant, the roU Is 
usually that of an expert linker or field agfent. Thtj innovation may be 
one of two kinds: it raay be one from an external Hource that becomes 
a<laptcd and influences changes .in the internal systeni during the process 
of change, or it niay be one which is generated by the internal group with 
the help of an external group. 

Effects, The ideal outcome is the institutionalization of an inno- 
vation which, althoufjh adapted, retains its initial integrity, and satis- 
fies the tieeds of the users. ' • 

Con^arison _Qf th e Six Mc^dels of Change 

Table 1 sunimari?es the stages and identifier the developers or pro- 
ponents of each of the six models of change. It is apparent that evolution 
and mutation of several concepts have occurred. Although it raay be of 
interest to explore in detail the reasons' for and the specific nature of 

this proces!- of ^e volut ion , for the purposes of this paper it is more reU- • 

■ y 

vant to examine the differences among models in an attt'mpt to determine 
relative advantages and disadvantages. 

it should be understood that each model was developed for a different 
porposo in response ..o varying needs. Sieber (.1972) argues that each model 
of educational change Is "rooted in a particular image of the practitioner," 
and is distinct from other models in its "locus of change, the channel , 
of 'influence that it utilized, and the type of change agent that is involved." 
Morrish (1976, p. 109) agrees with Sieber and points out that each model 
"views the change process differently" and implies a different strategy 
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T«blf I 

Stages in Six Kod«ls of ritic«C.ioa«l Change 
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and n diffiTcnt series of techniques. Mngulro (1970, p. 4) emphasizes 
the differences among models, pointing to the varying degrees of abstrn^i- 
nesH and ct^mpleteness , and differences of perspectives and variables 
covor^i^d, and recommending that anyone faced with the task of selecting; a 
model appropriate to a given situation should first* recognize "that - ^ 
existing models do not all- speak to the exact same issue." 

The literature presents several analytical comparison^, using a 

r 

variety of perj^pectives, dimensions, and criteria, and examining some uf 

the si^ models ijiscussed here as well as others. However, no iwo writers 

use t\jv same dimensions, and no single writer cotaparos all six models 

under/ consideration here. In orjder to standardize available info-rmat ion, 

the (ioniparlsons presented in Tables 2 and 3 are syuthesi^ed from a 

variKv of sources^ Tables 2 and 3 should be interpreteci with a cert.iln 

degree of caution, since the statements presented ar£ general and do not 

al1«|w f(^r variations.' Also, it should be understood that many factors 

canl prove influential, positively or negatively, within any given dimen- 

/ ' * 

siJn. However, even at a general and somewhat simplistic level, the 

tabuLtied comparisons may serve to clarify each of the models and the 
differences and similarities among them. 

Thf broad dimensions of processes . infl uences , and ef fect/; are dr^wn 
from I'iiul (1977), who analyzed over 100 recent empiricil studies. Others 
who Influenced the following discussion include: Berman et al., 1977; 
Havelock and Havclock, 1973; Morrish, 1976; Sieber, 1972; and Miles, Note 
3 . • 
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Vrocc sHQH . •Tabic 2 presents two components of process: activity 
atid commlinicatlon. Both are describe^ very gene raly therms , focuslnR 
on the dominant individual or group and co!|teionly prominant activltlefi 

i 

nrd modes of conaaunlcatioa of a given m^del. 

In all six roodvUs R&D resources and/or lyiowledge are used to j^ome 

extent. However, the degree of etrphasls on R&D utilization varies among 

the models, tn the RDDA and Social Interaction nio5eis, the inncvation i 

based on R&D and is provided by an ext«mal group, such as art R&p'^agency 

This may also be the case in the local Procesb of Change (LPC) modt*l, 

but the R&D insp.fct is modified by tlte-- d4if luences brought to bear. In 

the models of Problem-Solving . Linkage « 'and Organl %at ional Devel^p men t 

( O D) , R&D may provide a knovlei'ge base for change affcnts and/or practi^ 

tinners* R&D resources and t^thods are usually chosen by the change 

agent to meet practicloner needs* . ^"X^^ ^ 

Technical assistance or training is incruded In every model, and 
* • ' ♦ ■ 

is nost prominent in the^models of ProbleTO-SoI j ^jg^.^ J>ffteige, and OD. 

In- the Proble m-Soivins and Linkage mo<3els, technical assistance is aimed 

cit building pracftMoner capability in problem-solving techniques arid ' 

in. the use of skills an'' knowledge relevant to th« practitioner's needs. 

'J' 

In CD, technical assistance activities are more affective, fofcusing on 
communication skills, self-analytic diagnosis by practitloneirs , and 
sometimes the use of problem- solving tetihniques . In all three of these 
models, technical assistance is usually provided by an external change" 
agent. In the RDDA and Social Interaction models an extecnal change 
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Table 2 



Models of Change in Terms of the Dinension of Process 



Models 


Processes _ .__ _ . — 




Activities 


CoQSQunlcatldn 


RDDA ^ 


R&D provides innovation and 
related technical assistance 


One way: from R&D to practitioner; 
intellective ^ 

- IF - 


Social Interaction 


R&D provides innovation and 
related technical assistance 


One way: from those who know to 
potential users; intellective 
socially interactive 


Problem .' living ^ 


^ CA provides resources, 

training/assistance to build 
practitioner capability 

^N,„^ 4 , 


Two way: CA/practit loners — 
each providing information; 
primarily intellective 


Linkage 


CA provides resources, 
training/assistance to build 
practitioner capability 


* 

Two way: CA/practitioners — 
building chain of knowledge; 
p^rimarily intellective 


Organizational 
Development 


CA conducts group £:oimauni- 
cation sessions related to 
self-analytic diagnosis of 
practitioners 

c 


Multi-directional: CA/inter- anc 
Iptra'-group conanunlcation , \ 
primarily affective 


Local Process 
of Change 


CA and/5r practitioner use 
of resources/assistance; 
integrated at all stages by 
all practitioner levels 

1^ ti 


/ 

Two way: CA/prac^titioners anc^/or. 
multi-directional, inter-group 



Key: R&I>Research & Development CA«"Change Agent 
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agent also provides technical assistance when it is required by the 
nature of the innovation. In these two models, assistance is primarilv 
intellective and designed to infprm pracf Itloners about the innovntion. 
In the LPC model, an external change agent may provide technical assis- 
tance, or internal group members may determine, design, and deliver 
technical assistance, to each other; activities are integrated, involve 
all practitioner iTvels. and are strongly influenced by the nature of the 
innovation. 

In the RDDA and Social Interaction models, communication is one- 
way-from those who ^ow about the innovation (e.g., an R&D agency) to 
practitioners. In' tfie LPC jnodel. the same pattern of communication 

i 

occurs if the innovation has been generated elsewhere. However, two- 
vnay extemal-lnternal coimnunlcation, and cross-group internal communica- 
tion is also likely to occur in the LPC model. These «ame muiti- 
directional communication patterns also occur in the other three models 
with intellective two-way communication dominating in the models of 
jlro blem-Solvin^ and Linkage, and affective inter- and intra-group 
communication dominating inOD. There is a major difference between the 
f-XUble m-Solving and Linkage models in the nature and use of information. 
In the EieJiism^Solvinfi, model, information is traded and validated 
to and fru between the internal and external groups. In the Linkage 
model a similar process occurs, but each group is expected to Internalize 
the other's knowledge, building a double-linked chain of knowledge and 
skills. 
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Influences. There are three enmpononts to the d'inKMi.siim of in- 
fluence in Che process- of change: internal (practitioner) rules and 
responsibilities, external (change agent) roles and responsibilities, 
and the nature of the innovation. Table 3 illustrates the similarities 
and differences among 'models across these three coitiponcuts. 

Jn general terms, the order in which the models are prf-sented in 
TnblQ 3 indicates a rank order of the degree of influence exerted by 
practitioners, ranging from very little power in the ^DDA model to com- 
paratively greater power In the LPC model. Although practitioners are 
expected to be rational in the nwdels of' RDDA, SpcjM}^J^sactipn, and 
LPC, in the first instance practitioners are relatively powerless, in 
the second they can influence others to adopt an innovation but can exert 
littlp influence, on the innovation, and in the third instance (LPC) 
thcv ran adapt the innovation and may also adapt their own practices. 
In the other three models, practitioners play a cooperative role. This 
ranges from the application of learned knowledge and skills in the 
Problem-Solving model to reciprocal and collaborative application of 
knowledge and skills in the Linkage model. In the OD model, practitioner 
cooperate with each other and with the change agent on two levels: (1) 
directed toward changes in patterns of behavior among internal groups, 
and (2) directed toward changes in mode of operation within the intern.il 
agency . 

External influence is held by an agt;ncy or Its representative — 
generally referred to as a change agent— who may -play a variety of 
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TabJf i 

Models of Change in Terras of the Dimension of influences 



Ht dels 


Influences 


Internal Role 


External Role 


Innovation 


RDDA 


Rational, passive 


Expert 


Prespecifled "package" 


Social 
Interaction 


Rational 


Expert/field agent 
• 


■ ~t 

Prespecifled "package" | 

1 

i 


Problem 
Solving 


! 

Cooperative 


Consultant /expert 


Solution to internal 
problem 




Collaborative 


Linker 


Solution to internal 
problem 


OD 


Cooperative 


Consul tan t /human 
relations expert 


Changes in patterns of 
behavior and mode of 
opeS^ation ' 


LPC 


Rational/Adaptive/ 
Cooperative 


Expert /consult ant 


I 

Modified version of 
prespecifled '^j^ackage," 
an<^/or solution to 
Internal problem i 
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roles. Wlien the innovation is pre.sporif led, for instanrt- in thv tm^dols 
of RDDA, Social Interaction, and sometimes in LPC, the change agent i-^ 
an i'xper^tsn that Innovation and may provide appropriate training or 
technical assistance to practitioncr-s. In the Sqc 1^^ A^lter^a^ctuin nK^dol 
the change agent also enlists the interest and support of practitioners 
in a connnunication network, atteinptlng to achieve widespread adoption 
of the innovation. In the OD and Probletn-So l ving models the change a^ent 
is a consultant, using human relations/behavioral science expertise in 
the former case, and, in the latter case, using expertise rolatins to -i 
var-ety of areas, such as evaluation, needs assessment, resource utili- 
zation, and program iraprovenjent. In the Linkage n«3del the change av;ent 
is a linker, linking human and material resources to meet practitioner 
needs . 

The nature and source of the innovation Influences the process of 
change. In the RDDA and Social InteractiiMi models, the Innovation is 
prespecified and often consists of a complete program package designed to 
be used without adaptation by practitioners. A prespecified innov.uion 
mav -ilso be used in the LPC model, but, because of the perspective of 
mutu.il adaptation essential to this model, the innovation will prohablv 
b»; adapted. In the nwdels of Problem-Solving and LJnka^e, the 
innovation is .me designed to satisfy the needs of the internal or.^an i .-..i- 
tion. Thus, it is possible that a prespecified innovation is adopted 
is. or with some modifications, or the innovation may be generated bv the 
internal group with external assistance. In general, the innovation in 



on oonsists of pntttTtiH of behavior and mode of operation desi^jned to 
facilitate conununicatlon between internal groups and to incrensi? produc- 
tfvity. Tht? exact nature of the changes Is dependent upon the results 
of the self-diagnosis of practitioners. 

ELf f ec ts . This dljnension may be examined from several perspect iven , 
such an student achievement, stake-holder satisfaction, goal congruence, 
and the level of use of the Innovation. Although there are attempts In 
the literature to generalize about effects for each of the nxsdels, the 
results are somewhat vague. Without examining the specific perspectives, 
it appears that internal satisfaction is likely to be higher when the 
internal role is cooperative or collaborative rather than passive or 
powerless, and that when practitioners perceive an innovation as a use- 
ful solution to their own problems they are likely to make efforts to 
implement it effectively. 

Gone r a 1 i_zat: i ons a nd Pro no sj t ion s 

Haul's analysis of empirical data provided the basis for a serie-^ 
of general izatiens about implementation. Classifying the genei^aliza- 
t Ions under the dimensions of processes, influences, and effects , Paul 
rates each statement on a four-point scale ranging from "firm" to "specu- 
lative." "If the generalization. .. is strongly supported by a number nf 
studies, then it may be considered firm" (Paul, 1977). Those generali- 
zations rated as "firm" are summarized here: 

# * Change agents must be perceived as legltinate and must overcome 
resistance in order to In^jrove awareness of innovations. 
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• Teachers tend to rely on and work best with fellow ttN-ichers in 
collaboration forj change. 

• Participation In decision-making by those affected by a chniH',e 
program Is beneficial. 

• The relative advantage, cotnpatability , and complexity of an 
innovation influences its implementation. 

Havelock and Havelock (1973. p. 38) report the conclusions of 
change experts who participated in a conference at the University of 
Michisan. Four roodels were discussed and ranked. In order of prefen-nn 
the models are: (1) Linkage- -25 participants place this model first; 
(2) Problero- So lving— 1 9 participants placed this model second (8 had 
assigned it first place); (3) RDDA— l? participants place this model 
third <3 ranked it higher than third place, and 10 ranked it fourth); 
(4) Socia_l Inte ract ion —21 participants placed this nwdel fourth (12 
gave it third place, and 11 ranked it higher than third). 

Havelock and Havelock report that propositions relating to each of 
the four models were discussed by conferees, who were asked to deterrniu- 
the relative importance and validity of each proposition. Havelock nnd 
• Havelock present a detailed explanation and argument for each proposi- 
tion. Those perceived as "essential" or "very important" to success by 
7'! percent or more of the change experts arc summarized here. 

Important propositions relating to RDDA (Havelock & Havelock, 1973. 
p. 14) ini:lude: 

# Successful innovation usually requires ff^rmal pKinning, short-- 
term and long-tona; 
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• Innovation is nore effective when formal evaluation is con- 
ducted at each step of development, diffusion, and Installa- 
tion. 



Important propositions relating to Problem-Solving (Havelock & 
Havelock. 1973. p. 9) include: 



The user's need is the paramount consideration in any planned 
change activity; 

User's needs oust be translated, defined, diagnosed, and 
clearly stated in order for the needs to be served effec- 
tively; 

User-initiated change is likely to be stronger than exter- 
nally-initiated change. 



Important propositions relating to Social Interaction (Havelock & 
Havelock, 1973, p. 20) include: " # 



• Influential opinion leaders facilitate effective dissemination 
and utilization; 

• Informal person-to-person contact is an important factor in 
effective dissemination; 

• To achieve utilization a "synergy" of combined, sequential, and 
repeated laessages pertaining to the innovation must be directed 
at the potential user. 



Important propositions relating to Linkage (Havelock & Havelock, 
1973, p. 29) include: 



• Resource persons must be able to simulate the user's proble 
solving process; 

• Effective utilization requires reciprocal feedback; 

• Resource systems should develop collaborative relationships 
with a variety of users and a large diverse group of other 
resc.rce systems; 
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• Users should develop reciprocal and collaborative relationships 
with a variety of resource systems (have a "cosmopolitan" out- 
look) ; 

• Resource persons and users should have a willingness to listen 
to new ideas. 

Maguire (1970, p. 4) points out that practitioners are supposed to 
select an appropriate change model, suggests that understanding of the 
jnodels is essential, and argues that the available literature does not 
appear to be of great value to practitioners attempting this task. 
Short (1973), writing three years later, supports Maguire's position. 
In presenting their arguiaents, both writers address the situation where 
practitioners are working without external assistance. However, both 
Maguire and Short continue their discussions by suggesting that external/ 
internal linkage muld be useful In alleviating practitioners' difficul- 
ties in effectively impleiaenting educational change. 

In the last three or four years, several studies and syntheses of 
findings have been reported which seem to indicate that it is possible 
for change agents to collaborate with practitioners in effectively using 
research-based innovations. With a view to exploring this possibility, 
the next part of this paper reviews some recent studies based upon the 
six tnodels of change discussed. 
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Reviews of Seven Studies of Impleaentation 

This part of the paper reviews seven* recent studies of imptementa-. 
tlon. The seJection was guided by .three factors: (1) the purpose of 
the paper, (2) the relationship of models of change to studies, and (3) 
features of particular interest in available studies. ' - 

Since one of the purposes of the paper is to inform and guide those 
who are unfaoiliar with the literature, the studies selected illustrate 
J the kinds of factors considered Important in the study of implementation, 
such as processes, influences, and effects. An attempt was made to find 
studies related to the six models of change in order to illustrate the 
application of those models. Finally, some studies were selected be- 
cause they include a feature of interest such as method of measurement, 
the nature and use of the innovation, or the kinds of strategies used 
to facilitate implementation. 
f The first study, reported by Hall & Loucks (1977), focuses on a 
method of measurement-Levels of Use CLoU)-.used to collect data on the 
use of individualized instruction in reading and mathematics. The pro- 
gram including this innovation was developed and. disseminated following 
""^^ Research, Development. Dif f usion, Adoption model. Findings from the 
LoU based on traditional comparison of "experimental" and "comparison" 



f^^° IT'^^'Z OD, and one study is reviewed for each of 

the five other change models. 
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groups Indicate no. significant differences in student achievement. How- * 
\ ever, analysis of users of the inncvation, whether or not they are 

classified as "eKperitaental" or "comparison/' indicates that in some 
cases student achievement Is clearly affected by the level of use of 
. the innovation* 

The second study, conducted by the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research at Columbia University, focuses on the activities of field 
agents operating within the concepts of the Social Interaction model to 
encourage practitioner use of information resources. 

The third study, conducted by the Stanford Research Institute, 
describes the itapleiuentatlon of six Project Information Packages (PIPs) 
initially developed in local school settings. The assumptions of the 
project imply the orientation of the Problem-Solving model. However, 
there was no personal change agent; the packages were intended to ful- 
fill that role. Therefore, this study is considered to be an example of 
a modification of the r robl em~Sol vlng model. 

The fourth study, conducted by the Center for New Schools, is based 
on six case studies of technical assistance groups (TAGs) working at the 
school /community level. The behaviors of field agents (TAG facilitators) 
reflect the linker behaviors advocated by Havelock and Havelock (1973). 
although the sequence or pattern of activities deviate in some instances 
from the Linkage model. In spite of these deviations, the TAG study is 

included as the closest illustration of the Linkage model available at 

I 

present . 
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Two studies are Included to Illustrate Organigatlonal Developroent 
(OD). The first, reported by Alderfer and Brown (1975), is a case study 
of activities within one school^ and relates pt^ioarlly to interpersonal 
coHUBunicatlon behaviors of students and faculty. The second, described 
by Schnjuck and Miles (1971), focuses on teacher application of OD tech- 
niques designt'M to improve student group processes and interpersonal 
communication skills. Two studies are included, since no single study 
using OD values, processes, and techniques may be considered "typical," 
but two different studies may illustrate cosanon alternative approaches. 

The last study, conducted by the Rand Corporation, stimulated the 
development of the Local Process of Change model, and describes the 
Irapleinentation and extent of contihuation of four federally funded pro- * 
grains. 

A Study of Levels of Use of an Innovation 

Recent research undertaken at the Research and Development Center 
for Teacher Education at the University of Texas at Austin focuses on 
the study of implementation of innovations in schools and colleges. One 
outcome of this research is a measure called Levels of Use (LoU) , which 
includes eight levels Identified through clinical experience and subse- 
quently verified through application (Hall & Loucks, 1977). The complete 
measure consists of eight levels, each separated by a decision point in- 
dicating* a definite action, and each operationally defined under seven 
categories of knowledge ^and behavior. The content is designed to measure 
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Che behaviors of users and nonuaers of an innovation. Table ^^suianarize^ 

• - . V • .- .r 

the levels, decision points and definitions. • . <' ^ p 

Hall and Loycks (1977) report several studied' in which the. LoU was 
used, psing a focused interview with the specific inno-vat^Qn as a frame 
of reference, the interviewer conduct^' what "appears to be a casual con- 

m ' 

versktlon about what the. interviewee is doing in relation' to the ilinova-- 
• tlon," taking aboul 20 minutes for each teachec. The. taped interview is 
rated Independently by two or more trained raters to determine the level 
of use. When raters disagree, the contents of the' Interview, are analyzed 

f 

and tared by a committee • In one study, ethnographic observation Wffs used 
in addition to the interviews 'for purposes of comparison and validation. 

One of the several studies reportc<\ by Hall and Loucks provides an 
ej^ample of their work.' In collaboration with the Austin Independent 
School District, center staff conducted an evaluation study of the 
individualized instruction in second and fourth grade reading and mathe- 
matics components of tlie Individually Guided Education (ICE) program. 
The LoU was used by interviewing 134 teachers fross 22 schools, 11 of , 
which had been Implementing IGE. for two or three years, and 11 of which 
were non-lCE schools. 

Findings ^ Comparisons were made of student achievement in IGg and 
non-IGE schools. "A sizable number of IGE school teachers were not in 
fact individualizing, and many of the teachers in the non-IGE schools 
were individualizing their instruction" (Hall & Loucks, 1977). 
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Table 4 



LevtiXs o£ Use: 



AfSi^miaxy of a Measure of Iiaplementatlon 



Levels 



p Nonuse 

Decision A 
I Or lent at ion 

«• 

Decision B 
II Preparation 

Decision C 
III ' Mechanidtfl' 



Decision D-1 

4 

IVA Routine 

Decision D-2 

IVB Refinoaent 

Decision £ 

V Integration 

*■ 

Decision F 



VI Renewal 



Definition 



User has i^ knowledge of or involve- 
ment with the innovation 

Takes action to learn about innovation 

Is acquiring information; exploring 
value orientation and demands of 
innovation 

\ - 

Decides to use the innovaCion; Estab- 
lishes time to begin 

Is preparing for first use o£ inno- 
vation /*■ 



^ I^ermines use and changes, if any, ^ 
according to user needs. 

Focuses on short-term day-to-day u«e, 
attempting to mas^r tasks required by 
innovation 

.|;stabli8hes a routine pattern, of use 



Stabilizes use 
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^''Changes use based on evaJUiation to 
increase client outcomes 

Varies use to increase flient outcomes, 
knowing short-term and long-- term 
consequences for clients 

Initiates changes in cchnrdination with 
colleagues 

Combines efforts and activities of self 
and colleagues to achieve collective impact 
on clients- 

Ex^ores alteri^tives to or modifications 
of it^ vat ion 

i 

Reevaluates qtSality of use of i«iiovation, 
explores modifications, alternatives, ^ew 
developments and goals to increase client 
outcomes 
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The autbers ref>ort that when all the users (regardless bf 
whether they were IGE or non-IGE) of individualized instruction were 
grouped together by grade level, and student achievement was compared 
with noriusers, "a different picture resulted." In reading, second 
grade achievement was greater for users than nonusers, but fourth 
grade achievement was greater for nonusers. in mathematics, there was 
no significant difference between users and nonusers at the second- 
grade level, but at the fourth-grade level users showed greater achieve- 
ment than nonusers. 

Hall and Loucks then examined the relationship between student 
achievement and the Level of Use. Analysis of the second grade sample 
indicated that student achievement in reading increased slowly, "peaking 
at LoU III and IVA and decreasing for higher levels." Achieveraent in 
Mthematics increased steadily from LoU I to LoU V. (None of the 
teachers in either subject reached LoU VI.) 

The authors do not attempt to generalize from these findings and 
do not discuss the implications. However, the methods of analysis and 
the results reported indicate the importance of determining use and non- 
use of an innovation in sites supposed to be using the innovation and 
in sites supposedly not using the innovation, if program effectiveness 
is- to be assessed in terms of student achievement. 

The Pilot State Dissemination Project 

Initiated in 1970 by the U.S. Office of Education, this^ program 

i 

prcvlded federal support to three state education agencies for a two-year 
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period "to develop and test strategies for bridging the acknowledged 
•gap between the research and practice sectors of the educational 
coinaiunity" <Einrick & Peterson. 1978, p. 5). Evaluation was conducted 
by Columbia University's Bureau of Applied Social Research and reported 
by Sieber et al. in 1972. 

Each of seven field agents was assigned a specific territory, 
ranging in size frotn a school to a county or region. Field agents were 
to interest practitioners in using inforaiation resources and to help in 
defining needs, interpreting information, and using information to im- 
prove local prograias-and practices. Field agents were backed by infor- 
mation retrieval personnel and consultants or specialists. In each of 
the three states a project director assuiaed overall leadership and 
manageiaent. 

Data were collected by observation resulting in a series of case 
studies, and through structured instrum^^nts such as a goal checklist, 
self-report questionnaires, and information retrieval forms. 

liqd in^s . Emrick and Peterson sutmnarize the key findings of the 
study, stating that field agents i^ere successful in reaching client 
groups "traditionally unlikely to seek information and assistance from 
outside sources," and were particularly successful in stimulating 
requests frotn elementary school teachers. 

Features of the field agent roU that appeared to Influence success 
included: 

\ 

• As geneialists they could respond to a wide range of interests; 
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• As state etnployees, and therefore outsiders, they could be 
objective; 

• As previous teachers o]r administrators in the region they 
were familiar with nonas and customs which probably adde^ 
to their credibility; 

• Tlieir lack of power to nuandate change ininiciized friction 
between themselves and local practitioners • 

Problematic issues encountered by field agents included: 

• Difficulty in gaining access to potential clients; 

• Lack of engagement in needs assesstnent and diagnosis; 

• Insufficient follow-up activities to sustain client effort; 

• Poor communication between project staff, leading to in- 
sufficient guidance for field agents, leading to individual 
definition and interpretation of goals and roles. 

This- study is of interest to change agen^:s since the finding?^ 
specify farllitators and barriers to change **f forts in which external 
agents are involved. It is also of interest to those engaged in en- 
couraging practitioner use of information^ 

* 

^J^ ^ on of the Fi eld Test of Project Information Packages 

This study, reported by Steams and Norwood of the Stanford Research 
Institute CSRI) in 1977» Is suramarized by Emrick and Peterson (1978). 
Under contract to the U»S. Office of Education, SRI undertook a two-year 
study of the implementation and outcomes of six Project Information Pack- 
ages (PIP )♦ The packages were designed to provide district staff with 
information needed to install and operate effective approaches to compen- 
satory education in reading and mathematics. 
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not prescribe specific curricula and therefore instructional programs 
varied considerably. The packages emphasized management, being designed 
to facilitate duplication of conditions for effective Instruction, such 
as pupil/teacher ratios, tiiae for intensive instruction in basic skills, 
and availability of extensive resources. "The evaluators concluded that 
It vas probably not reasonable to expect Tnanagement considerations to 
exert a strong and direct influence on student achievement" (Emrick & 
Peterson, 1978, p. 20). 

Although the PIPs were found to be useful for programs requiring 
specified resources and easily understood procedures,, they were less 
effective when programs required significant organizational or behavioral 
change on the part of the users. The evaluators concluded that an 
"Intermediary is needed to publicize (PIPs) to LEAs...to generate in- 
terest... and to provide moral support and encouragement" (Emrick & 
Peterson, 1978, p. 21). 

The implications of this study indicate that the initial assumptions 
were not entirely valid, mainly because of the nature of the PIPs (e.g., 
lack of assistance), and partly because of the nature of the educational 
organizations (e.g., lack of effective behavioral change). Of interest 
to researchers is the conclusion reached by the program evaluators that 
classroom management cannot be expected to influence student achievement 
strongly. This conclusion would probably be challenged by those who con- 
sider that management and instruction are Interrelated and are both 
strongly influential (e.g., Fullan & Pomfret, 1977; Heathers, 1972; 
Schmuck & Miles, 1971) . 
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Assistance Stra|:egies of Six Groups that Facilitate Educational Change 
at the Scfteol/CoTianuniey Level 
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This study, conducted and reported by the Center for New Schools 
(Moore, et al., 1977), describes the activities and results of six 
separate technical assistance groups (TAGs) , which provided face-to-face 
help to practitioners, parents, and/or students involved in leal change 
efforts. The six TAGs as described in the report sunanary (Moore et al. , 
1977) were: 

1. AFRAM Associates (AFRAM) . A Harlem-based group that has 
provided assistance to parents at eight Follow-Through 
Program sites, in four states and Washington, D.C. AFRAM 
attempts to help parents become full partners in their 
children's education in terms of decision-making and day- 
to-day involvement in schools. 

2. Center for fiew Schools (CNS) . A group that has atteiuptGd 
a variety of assistance strategies for changing urban 
schools, with an emphasis on using qualitative research 
studies of successful change efforts as 6 source of infor- 
mation for assistance. 

3. Creative Teaching Workshop/Experiential Systems, Inc. 
(CTW). An advisory group working with teachers and prin- 
cipals in several New York public schools with a focus on 
using concepts and techniques of direct experiential learn- 
ing with both children and adults. 

4. Institute for the Development of Educational Activities, 
Inc.(/1/D/E/A/). A group of educators who have developed 
Individually Guided Education (IGE) . IGE is an approach 
to individualizing student learning programs that entails 
a changed approach to planning and carrying out instruc- 
tion, on-going staff development, and social reorganization 
of the teaching staff. Having developed the change strategy 
and related materials, /I/D/E/A/ staff have trained staff 
from Intermediate Agencies such as state departments of 
education to provide on-going assistance for carrying out 
the IGE program in over 1200 schools. 
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^ 5, Rtsral Education Program (HEP). A gr^up developing a 

strategy for assisting rural schools and communities to 
carry out a systematic probleBi--solving process to deal 
with priority local school probieias. REP is currently 
f ield--testing their approach through training and 
supporting local facilitators working in two rural school 
districts and is developing training and support mechan- 
isms within state and Intermediate education agencies to 
assist the change process at the local level. 

6. United Bronx Parents (UBP) . A group of parent activists 
in the South Bronx section of New York City who assist 
local parent groups in the area to increase their influ- 
ence in local schools through training, acting as advo*- 
cates for Individual students » and comaunity organizing * 
(p. 3) 

Each o^. the six TAGs carried out change efforts consistent with 
the following seven principles: (1) the school community is a social 
system, some aspects of which are altered in the process of educational 
change; (2) schools are loosely-coupled organizations, a fact which 
makes change difficult; (3) Incentives for change are weak since schools 
have multiple unclear goals and no established methodology for reaching 
those goals; (4) the school system has an interdependent relationship 
with other social systems, some^ of which, e.g., parents, should be in- 
volved -in change efforts; <5) face-to-face communication and assistance 
facilitate imp*lementation of innovations; (6) the process of implemen- 
tation is vital, given the fact that those adopting the innovation are 
rarely Involved in carrying it out; and (7) characteristics of successful 
adoption and implementation include local development or modification of 
innovations, support, and on-going training and assistance. 
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The study focused on: 



; the internal functioning of the individual TAGs...the pro- 
cess by which the individual TAGs provide assistance... 
techniques and circumstances that lead to greater or 
lesser effectiveness in particular circumstances. . .com- 
parison of similarities and differences between the TAGs in 
•the areas of study focus. (Moore et al., 1977, pp. 7-8) 

Data collection included informal interviewing and participant 
observation, and resulted in a series of case studies and comparative 
analysis of the six TAGs. 

Fi ndings . The Center for New Schools report summarizes the key 
similarities of the TAGs. These similarities are further summarized 
here . 

1 . The founding of the TAG is critical and includes drawing on a 
local tradition of change to generate a strategy of diagnosis 
and prescription and to identify the roles and responsibilities 
of those involved. 

2. Four interdependent areas of activity — maintaining effective 
TAG internal management, obtaining and maintaining funds, 
developing assistance strategies, and carrying out assistance 
efforts — are the focus of effective TAGs. 

3. The TAG leadej must be strong, willing to project a clear 
direction and set clear limits, and able to act in the best 
interests of the TAG goals. 

4. TAG staff need to be able to adjust to complex managerial prob- 
lems, cope with evolving tasks and pressures, and work together 
Interdependently . 

5. Effective TAGs accept the perspective of mutual adaptation but 
make adjustments gradually "after careful analysis of experi- 
ence." 

6. By careful selection, and socialization through planned acti- 
vities and feedback, TAG staff are drawn into a team effort. 
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7. Effective TAGs develop mechanisas for their ovm menibers to 
participate in decision-making. 

8 In effective TAGs, fund-raising is approached as a 
necessary on-going task. However, since a complete TAG 
effort takes from five to seven years, and since it is 
difficult CO obtain funding for such a sustained period, 
TAGS are often forced to move on to new activities before 
the first is completed. 

9 Optimal staff size for a TAG is seven. Expansion to include 
15-20 staff— triggered by aa effort in a different geographi- 
cal area, or by funding for a new project— results in manage- 
ment and communication problems. 

Effective TAGs move continually toward coherent action- 
oriented strategies of assistance through on-going involvement 
with schools following a regular cycle of analysis and assis- 



10. 



tance. 



U Effective VAGs are proficient at mapping the social systems 
they are trying to change, using sophisticated analysis and 
prediction of interacting roles and actions. 

12. In addition to face-to-face assistance, effective TAGs de- 
velop and use a variety of quality materials. 

13 Whether a TAG is external or becomes an integrated part of 
the internal system is immaterial as long as TAGs success- 
fully adapt to the strengths and weaknesses of their position. 

14 Effective TAG strategies include focused and coordinated 
efforts, teaming of TAG facilitators, regular supervision, 

r and involvement of all TAG members in analysis of assistance 

efforts. 

'"^ 15. TAG facilitators (field agents) accept the TAG philosophy and 

strategies and have personal characteristics, . train ',ng, and 
experience that build their credibility in schools and pre- 
pare them for their .role tasks. 

16 Following careful mapping of a potential change site, effec- 
tive TAGS accomplish three tasks during the entry process: 
(1) establishment of TAG credibility with school system, (2) 
development of mutual obligations and limits, and (3) realis- 
tic assessment of whether or not TAG capabilities match the 
needs and characteristics of the school system. 
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17. Effective assistance results from a combination of four techniques 

"(1) structured experiences (e.g., workshops), (2) q^ver- 
the-shoulder assistance (e.g., advice as part of a parent • 
strategy session). (3) modeling (e.g.. working directly 
with a student in using a new reading technique) , (4) 
provision of materials (e.g., giving teachers interested 
m Improving staff meetings a booklet on group process) " 
'(Moore et al., 1977, p. 20) 

18. TAGS taust adapt to local conditions, constraints, and crises. 

19. Effective TAGs discourage dependency, minimizing situations in 
which the TAG does things for the school system, and designing 
activities that entail constant transfer of skills and ^cnow- 
ledge to school personnel, 

20. TAGs make efforts to promote long-term incorporation of the 
changes initiated. Persistence of changes is associated with: 
(1) accurate mapping of social systems, which leads to assimi- 
lation of the innovation by a critical mass of teachers and - 
parents, and the active support of the school principal, (2) 

a focus on central social processes and structures; (3) efforts 
to develop conmiitraent to the innovation by administrators, and 
to develop a permanent network of local facilitators; (4) 
transfer of TAG skills to school systems; and (5) attempts to 
develop internalization of positive attitudes among practi- 
tioners. 

r 

21. Effective TAGs engage in certain critical activities which fall 
into five areas: (1) formation, (2) management, (3) funding, 
(4) strategy development, and (5) assistance. A total of 103 
critical activities are identified. 

This study provides a wealth of detail, and presents summarized 
findings consistent with the findings of other recent major studies. 
However, the summarized findings should be viewed with caution, partly 
because they are so generalized, and partly because the six cases differ 
rad'ically in t\ielr goals, philosophy, organizational structures, and 
operational methods. 
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A Case Study of Organizational Developmeat In a School 



Alderfer and Brown, in Learning from Changin g (1975) reporfc? a case 
analysis of a boarding school that engaged in a "four year research and 
consultation relationship with the authors as external researcher- 
consultants** (p. 26). Two major objectives were specified by the school 
principal: . 

< 

(1) help in managing the present tensions internal to the 
school, and (2) help in planning and injplement ing changes 
at the school appropriate to innovative' education in the 
seventies (p. 32) 

1 

Following an invitation from school faculty to the Department of 
Administrative Science at Yale in the spring of 1969, the authors, with 
five graduate students and another faculty meirfaer from Yale, conducted 
a two-day workshop with students and faculty in small groups at the 
school. Later that year a contract was agreed upon specifying roles, 
responsibilities, and activities. From September 1969 to June 1973 
data were collected through observations, questionnaires" and interviews; 
diagnosis and feedback n^etings were held; recommendations were made; 
and regular and frequent consultation occurr&d between the change agent 
and the school principal • 

Throughout the study, the authors made "extensive use of group 

methods to achieve entry, continuity, and evaluation of (the) work" 

I? 

(p. 51)* Group nteetings are described as ''sensitivity sessions" (p. 
37), "laboratory workshops" (p. 39) and "T--group meetings" (p. 39). 
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These group meetings were the major -activities during the first year« 
and were designed to improve communication, climate, and relationships 
among participants, and to facilitate individual self -awareness. 
Later, consultations between the change agent and school principal be- 
came the major activities. 

, Findings . Approximately half-way through the project a faculty 
assessBtent committee was formed to determine whether or not the proiect 
should continue, and to conduct evaluation of the project separately 
from the consultants. This was in response to negative feelings ex- 
pressed by some faculty members. The decision made by the committee 
indicated that it "did not end its deliberations with wild enthusiasm 
for the project, but they (the members) were willing to let the work 
continue." This reluctant acceptance and the mixture of reactions of 
participants pervade the study and discussion of results. "The out- 
comes reported may be less significant than the processes used to reach 

C 

them" <p. 198). Results, agreed to by both the faculty assessment 
committee and the consultants, are presented in g'feneral terms: 
m HarrassBient of yoiniger students by older students decreased, 

• Student satisfaction with school increased. 

• .Prefects (i.e., senior student nK>nitorff) showed less partiality 

and reported violators of school rules less' frequently. 

• The level of sarcasm used by students declined. 

The authors discuss alternative explanations (i.e., factors other 
than the project Interventions) for these results, but conclude that 




"constructive behavior changes occurred in the school between 1969 
1971, and that these changes could be tied in direct ways to planned 
Interventions/* 

A Study of the Use of OP to In^rove Classroom Group Processes 

Chapter 2 of OP in Schools (Schimick & Miles, 1971) describes a 
study involving 50 classroota teachers, conducted in the 1965-1966 school 
year, and designed to in^rove classroom group processes. Twenty teachers 
in Group A participated in seven core training activities attending 
daily si3;-hour sessions for four weeks during the summer of 1965, 
followed by feedback discussions, and bi-monthly sessions from Septem- 
ber through December* Twenty w^achers in Group B participated in f ive 
training activities (all except activities nuidbered one and six below), 
attending weekly seminars and individual conferences. Ten teachers in 
Group C received no training. The training activities were: 

1. Sensitivity training anc^ related human relations laboratory 
experiences. 

2. Didactic discussion on basic research about classroom group 
processes. ' . 

3. Problem-solving techniques for improving group processes, 
Analyses of diagnostic data from the teachers' own classrooms. 
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5. Discussions about useful classroom practices developed by 
other teachers. 

6. Role-play tryouts of new classroom practices. 

7. Follow-up discussions during the school year. 
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^Data were ^collected from self-rep6Tt questionnaires, teachers* 
diaries, and observations scheduled three or four times for each teache 
during the year. * " • ^ 

Findings . Results were determined at the end of the 1965-19'66 
school year. They are sunnaarized lycre: 

• In Group .A, teachers and students made more positive changes than 
those in Group B, and both Groups A and B were more, improved than 
Group C. . • ' 

• Group A teachers were more cohesive as a group; they communicated 
and socialized more. 

• "Group A produced more elaborate plans of action and^^t tempted 

more practices for improving group processes. \ 

^ \^ *• 

• tJroup A placed emphasis on the goal to increase opennes^ in 
classroom communication, using such strategies as role-playi-ng 

^ and the use of suggestion boxes to increase and facilitate dis- 
cussion. * » 

• In seven Group A classrooms, student, governments were farmed and 
functioned successfully throughout most of the year. 

^ * 

Both this study, and the study conducted by A'lderfer ahd Brown are 
of interest for two reasons". First, in both cases, the authors were 
the source of innovation and intervention, the external change agents, 
the evaiuators, and the reporters. This multiplicity of roles is common 
among OD practitioners. Secondly, in both cases, the innovation re- 
lates almost eutirei'y to interpersonal communication; aga-f", a^commop 
■feature in OD. Al.though some researchers (e.g., Hayman, Note 3) argue 
that OD has not proved successful 4n schools, it may also be argued that 
If the goal is to improve' communication OD may be successful. 
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A Study of Federal Programs Supporting Educational Change 

In 1973 the Rand Corporation, under 'contract to the U.S. Office of 

t 

Education, began a study of four federally funded programs: ESEA, Title 
111; ESEA, Title VII; Vocational Education, 1968 Amendments, Part D; 
and Right to Read. It was assumed that the federal "seed money" would 
allow Local Education Agencies (LEAs) to Install new projects, and that 
when external funding was withdrawn (e.g., after three years for Title 
III), the LEAs wou^-d discontinue ineffective projects and continue 
successful ones with local funds (Emrlck & Peterson, 1978). 

The Rand study, reported by Bennan et al,, (1974-1977), was con* 
ducted in two phases. Phase I examined local projects during their last 
or next to last year of federal support and focused on initiation and 
implementation issues. Phase II examined the data of the projects after 
federal founds had been withdravm. Dat4 collection Included: 

A (personal interview) survey of teactiers, principals, and 
administrators at 293 sites and interyiew/observat Ion studies 
of 29 sites drawn frotn the survey' sample. (Etnrick & Peterson, 
vl978, p. 12) 

Findings. Phase I research indicated that federal funding stimulated 



chance "at the local level on two dimensions of motivation: problen!^ 
sVlving, and opportunism. The problenj'-solving orientation indicated 

■ that LEAs initiated projects perceived as Solutions to ^ocally 
recognized high-priority needs. "Opportunistic" districts defined needs 

'"in response to the guidelines that accompanied the federal dollars" 
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(Emrick & Peterson, 1978. p. U) . Phase It research indicated that in 
opportunistic districts, projects had little intact in terms of changed 
behaviors or practices, and barely survived when federal funds were 
withdrawn. 

In addition to the motivation of the LEA, three other factors were 
found to influence processes and outcomes: the nature and scope of the 
change, the implementation strategy, and the level of institutional 
support. Etnrick and Peterson summarize the findings for each of these 
factors, 

UTien the nature of the change was designed to influence teacher 
behavior, teachers responded positively, making extra efforts. If 
the scope of change was coniplex or Introduced in luany classroon,s simul- 
taneously, problenK of coordination occured. 

Implementation strategies-the means by which local project leaders 
r.uided :md supported users-^ere a major focus of the study. Emrick & 
i^tvrson (1978. p. 15) summarize the strategies characteristic of 
succossfuUy Implemented projects; " 

• staff training focused on practical aspects of proiect 
operations; 

• high levels of support activities for participants 
(e.g., visits to demonstration classrooms; observation 
of implementation efforts and feedback from project 
leaders or consultants); 

• frequent meetings of project s-taff; 

• tlonf-^"'^^''^'^"^ ^" decisions affecting project opera- 
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• inclusion of highly niotivated staff who volimteered to 
participate and, in some cases, were selected by pro- 
ject leaders as "roost likely to succeed;^' 

• targeting of change efforts to elementary schools; 

• involvement of a "critical mass" of participants. 



Institutional support at both the district and school levels, was 
a critical factor* Although endorsement was sufficient at the district 
level, more ac.tive support by principals was necessary for success* 

Phase II results are reported by Benuan et al. (1977, Vol, 7), 
The authors describe three categories of factors relating to implemen- 
tation and teacher change: federal input, project characteristics, and 
institutional setting. 

In the category of federal input, the authojts state "any change 
wrought in district piactices depended on what the district did with 
the funds, not on dollar amounts" (Herman et al.^ 1977, Vol. 7, p. ix) . 

Three factors are included in the category c^f project characteris-- 

\ 

\ 

tics: educational method, scope of change, and iiy'lementation 



strategies. Variations in educational roethod were^found to be of little 
Importance. Two aspects related to the scope of chd^ge were found to 
impact upon the likelihood of successful continuatiori^: project goals, 
and teacher change. lotplenientation problems were gene^rated by staff 

uncertainty of the intent of project goals, and contributed to the 

\ 

"proiect deraise once federal funding ended" (Berman et 4l . , 1977, Vol. 

7, p, 71), Implementation strategies that enhanced implementation and 

\ 

heightened the chances for continuation included: high quality teacher 

\ 
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trainings staff support activities providing assistance and feedback 
to teachers, and teacher participation in decision-making. 

The category of institutional setting includes the factors of 
organizational climate and leadership, school characteristics, and 
teacher characteristics. On page xl of Volume 7^ Berman et al, 
sumnkiri;;£e major findings related to these factors: 

Effective implen^entation required a good project director 
and a supportive school principal. 

The quality of working relationships strongly 
affected the percentage of goal? achieved and project 
continuation. 

The type of school had little or no relationship 
to project outcomes or continuation. 

Teacher's sense of efficacy emerged as a powerful 
explanatory variable . • . Teacher *s years of experience 
had a consistent negative relationship to project out^ 
comes . , . Teacher's verbal ability was positively 
associated with student performance, but otherwise did not 
affect implementation, teacher change, or continuation. 

In determining and describing project continuation once federal 
funds were withdrawn, the Rand study Initially looked for institutionali- 
zation of a project. This was defined as Integration of assimilation by 
teachers and incorporation by the schools and district. The authors 
report that *'a minority of projects . . . became institutionalized." 
However, two other patterns of continuation are reported; isolation, 
and pro forma. In isolation, a school, usually without funds, continued 
as best It could. In the pro forma pattern the LEA "formally decided 
to continue the project but teachers did not use project-related 
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activities in their c1 nssroc^oss. 



If 



Rerman et al. suggest that lack of 



teacher assimilation of project-^related activities in^ the latter 
pattern was due to previous administrative behaviors and activities, 
such as poor implementation strategies, characterized by lack of dis- 
trict support and lack of invited principal and teacher participation 
in decision-raaking. 

This study is of interest for many reasons, but two appear to be 
of primary importance: (1) the study in'^'tiated the perspective of mutual 
adaptation allowing for change in the Iriovatlon and in the utjrauizat ion , 
and (2) the Local Process of Change niodel was developed and refined 

during the study, 

A precise comparison of each of the seven studies reviewed here 

against the six nuidels of change described earlier reveals that exact 
fit or match does not occur. However, the fit may be considered close 
enough to view each study as an illustrative example of its respective 
HKidel, and the differences among the studies may serv^- co highlight 
the differences among models. 

Examination of the findings of the studies Indicates areas of 
similarity. Therefore, the fallowing part of this paper presents a 
synthesis of findings across the seven studies reviewed and others, and 
presents the synthesis in terms of processes, influences, and effects 
so that findings may be viewed in relationship tu these dimensions used 
in the descriptions of the models of change* 
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Cros s-Study SyntheS^ of Findings 

This part of the paper presents a syntlferf-sr'o^ 
studies discussed above and of findings from three other sources, 
namely, Emrick and Peterson (1978), Fullan and Poiafret (1977), and 
Kritek (1976). Emrick and Peterson review five major studies and syn- 
thesize the findings. Fullan and Ponifret review fifteen studies, dis- 
cuss others, and present conclusions based on their ccv^iew. Kritek 
reviews the literature and discusses lessons learned about imp lenient ac- 
tion. 

Each set of findings is necessarily influenced by such factors as 
the nature of the innovation* and the assumptions made by the developers 
and evaluate rs. However, In spite of such iUfferences, it is possible 
to attempt to synthesize the fi-^dlngs across the studies and reviews, 
and it is considered desirable to include a relatively large number 
of studies in order to present as comprehensive a picture ns possible. 

The synthesis of findings is organized under two general headings: 
processes and influences. Processes include activities such as itnple- 
mentntion strategies, and communication patterns. Influences include 
roles nnd responsibilities of internal and\^extemal groups, and the 
characteristics of the innovation. Findings are generalized, and are 
presented In the form ot directives for the sake of brevity, clarity, 
and consistency. 



*See pages 10 and 13. 
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the activities and patterns of corinnunication discussed here ^^ro 
ao_t those which are an inherent part of the innovation, but rather are 
those which relate to the planning and operational izat ion of the innova- 
tion. These activities and communication modes ^e frequently referred 

to in the literature as strategies of iciplerpenyation. Strategies used 

"... ' ^ ^ ^ • . 

to introduce and facilitate the dn--going success of an innovation may 
be dciiigned by the source of innovation, by an LEA, a school, or an 
external change agent. Findings of studies and arguments of researchers 
indicate that all strategies given here are of great importance to 
successful implerjentation and continuat,ion, and that quality is more 
important thari quantity. 

• Conduct training activities for users, including demonstra- 
tions and experiential learning, and providing psychological ^ 
re inforceraent . 

• Provide for resource support, allowing time for users to pre- 
pare, plan, communicate with each other, collect materials, 
and reorganize the school schedule if necessary. 

• Provide for administrative support, involving principals in 
relevant activities, and requiring district approval and 
commitment. 

• Provide for feedback, preferably through frequent and regular 
meetings of users (and others), to address problems, clarify 
roles and responsibilities, and provide moral support. 

t Allow for active participation of users in decislon-^maklng 
whenever feasible. 
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Influences 



There are three influential factors— the incamal group, the ex- 
ternal group or change agent, and the innovation—all of which are 
interrelated. The characteristics of each factor, and the decisions 
and 'activities of each group or individual can influence implementation 
and continuation ei.her positively or negatively. It appears that aU 
dir.?ctives- .presented below should be considered; positive impact is 
achieved through a complex interaction of influences. 

l^SSSML£h2S3f^Sj^^lS^' The directives stated here could be 
addressed by an external change agent, but probably should be addressed 
by members of the Local Education Agency considering itnpleinentatlon of 
an innovation. 

• Consider motivation; accept and/or adapt an innovation onlv if 
it solves a problem which is locally recognized. 

• (kMiernte support and active cotmnitment of superintendents 
principals, and teachers. * 

• Since sec mdary schools have been found to be more resistant 
to change than elementary schools, be prepared to make extra 
efforts with secondary school staff. 

• Pay attention to teacher needs and characteristics, encourag- 
ing prnfpssional growth and facilitating connnunicatlon between 
and among teachers and administrators. 

Kxternal ' chara cteristics . Fullan and Pomfret (1977) consider fac- 
tors of design, evaluation, and incentives as influential In .Successful 
implementation. However, they present little hard data to support their 
argument. Other researchers focus on the roles and responsibilities of 
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the external change agent, variously titled consultant^ linker, inter- 
mediary, and so on. The role niay vary from a person who informally in- 
vites another to visit a classrooiQ where an innovation is being imple-- 
nu^nted, to a person formally involved in stimulating educational change 
at many sites. However, whatever the change agent's title, or the ex- 
tent of his or her responsibilities, certain directives based on 
research findings arc of importance. 

• Make use of existing personal referral networks and informal 
communication channels, 

m Use f ace--to-face communication accompanied by appropriate 
materials . 

* 

• Become familiar with the organizational system and its 
components. 

• Secure prior Informed concurrence of all levels of the organization. 

• After securing informed concurrence, begin activities at the 
level closest to the operational group. 

• Make use of all relevant and available human and material re- 
sources internal and external to the system as necessary and 
feasible. 

• Ensure that all transactions are coherent and congruent with 
the project goals. 

• Provide for choice among appropriate alternatives along 
ditt^nsions such as process, style, and degree of involvement 
by the target group. 

• Pki not overcommlt personal resources .';uch as energy and time. 

• If conducting training, activities, make use of concrete ex-- 
periences, assignments, and matetlals* 

• Follow through witb frequent and regular meetings. 

• Do not attempt to mandate specific changes. 
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Characterist i cs of the innovation * Regardless of the source of 
the innovation or whether or not it is locally modified, the following 
directives are important to success: 

• Present all relevant information clearly and completely. 

• Avoid ambiguity. 

• Provide appropriate high quality materials or state ways in 
which materials can be obtained. 

• Avoid organizational complexity, 

• Clearly explain new teaching strategies and/or role relation-* 
ships, 

• Provide for clarification and reinforcement through implementa- 
tion strategies • 

Conclusions 

The foregoing synthesis of findings indicates a perspective of 
particular Interest to those advocating a stronger liaison between R&D 
and practitioners: the practitioners — their motives, decisions, and 
actions — are the strongest influential force in the process of change. 
While this conclusion may appear to be self --evident , it is nonetheless 

M 

of major Importance to external groups and individuals inwlved since, 
if the conclusion is accepted, it may well influence research and de- 
velopment activities, federal and state funding, and attitudes and 
actions of change agents. 

In addition to this pervading perspective, there are two other , con 
elusions that may be made: (1) planning and the use of appropriate 
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processes are essential to the success of an innovation, and (2) 



evaluation of implementation, i*e,, n^asurement of generalisable 
effects^ varies across studies, and design and method appear to be 
still evolving (See also pp, 9--13). 

The remainder of this section of the paper explores barriers and 
facilitators affecting the Innovation and its implementation, and the 
roles and responsibilities of those involved in educational change, 
drawing not only on the literature cited in the foregoing discussions 
of studies and their findings, but also on additional literature. 



Four major barriers to successful implementation are fairly 
commonly found en^edded in the innovation itself. These barriers relate 
to complexity, resources, user understanding, and user role. The 
harriers are caused by the innovation and its requirements, and are 
not the result of lack of ability on the part of the primary users of 
the Innovation (e.g., teachers). 

Complexity , If an innovation requires involvement and/or Integra-- 
tion of several components of an organization — for instance, involve- 
ment of several schools, or integrated schedules and activities of 
several currlcular subjects w^ithin a school — It is considered to be 
complex* The more components of an organization involved, the more 
complex the reform, which leads to greater difficulty of implementation 
(Kirst , Note 4) • 



Barri e rs and Facilitators Influencing Innovations 



Barriers 
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Resources . \f the innovation requires the use of human or material 

resources, and does .not provide them, difficulties arise. The assuiap- 

t^on that necessary resources are readily available and that users will 

identify, select, and use those resources creates a barrier to success 

(Gross et al., 1971, pp.^ 135-139; iCrltek, 1976). 

Jnde rstand Ing , Lack of understanding may relate to one or more xyf 

» 

the following: the Innovatioti as a whole, the goals of the innovation, 
and the roles required of the user. The barrier of lack of understand- 
ing is fairly common, whether or not technical assistance is provided, 
but is usually more severe when as&istance and/or training are absent. 
Since many innovations are designed externally and are evaluated in a 
hands-off" situation, oice the barrier of lack of understanding exists 
it is difficult to retixjve. The responsibility to clarify, explain, 
present rationally, illustrate, and persuade, so that ambiguity is 
avoided, rests with the source of innovation. When the barrier is 
not overcome, severe iraplementat ion problems result (Gross et al . , 1971, 
pp. 150-159; Krltek, 1976; Pincus, 1974; Ruff & Roberts, Note 8). 

If innovation requires the user to play a new role, or 
to play several different roles, even when the user understands what is 
to he done, he or she may suffer from role overload. This means that 
the user cannot cope with the behavioral change and/or cannot manage 
the multiple roles, each of which may relate to a different set of 
tasks • This barrier is especially severe when the innovation consists 
of written materials without provision for facilitating processes or 
training (Kritek, 1976; Ruff & Roberts, Note 8). 
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Fact lltators • . , 

I 

\ 

When the barriers are surmounted by careful design, quality 
materials, and assistance for all components of the innovation, imple-^ 
mentation can be highly successful (Charters & Jones, 1975; Morrish, 1976, 
pp. 120-122)^ However, even when an innovation has built^-in processes to 
facilitate its use, it is usually desirable and/or necessary to employ 
additional planning/implementation j^rocesses for^ effective site-specific 
operat ional Ization. 

Ba rriers and F acilitators Influencing Implementation 

Several assumptions influence this part of the paper; (1) regardless 

of the model of change used, iiinovatlons are likely to be adapted by 

\ 

schools or local education agencies; (2) successful and appropriate 

1 

adaptation (or development) of an innovation requires planning and 
operational Ization of on-going activities before and during implementa- 
tion; a'ld (3) the planning/ implementing process should be guided by an 
awareness of related Carriers and facilitators* 

Miles CNute 5) argues that planning and Implementation cannot and 

\ 

should not be separated. His argument appears to be supported, since many 

suggest i/)ns for implementation strategies begin at, or even before, the 
\ 

planning stage . Analysis of the literature indicates that this Integra-- 
tion ofj<planning and implementation (P/I) . requires Recognition of 
barriers and fa<:ilitators , and consideration, selection, and/or applica- 
tion jf appropriate constraints and opportunities, strategic principles, 
procej^ses, and techniques, 
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In this part of the paper, barriers, facilitators and some general!- 

■ ' ' ' , ■ 

, zations relating to the P/I process are presented under four headings: 
(1) constraints and opportunitres, <2) strategic principles, (3) process 
variables'^ and (4) tools and techniques, Xp eac^case,, discussion i.-; 
somewhat general, and it should be understood that decisions and actions' 
taken by an internal group are likely to be affected by additional specif i 
local considerations. 

Constr aints and O p portunitie s 

The constraints and opportunities referred co he*-e are those relating 
to I'/I that should be considered when deciding upon the straf^gic prin- 
ciples to be applied, processes to h*; employed, and tools and techniques 
to be used. These constraints and opportunities relate to perspectives', 
resources, and current social and educational pressures, 

The perspectives, or points of view, for p-anning/lmplementaLlon may 
be influenced by the priorities of external and internal groups and in- 
dividuals, and by a variety of factors and criteria, such as the nature 
of the innovation, and its perceived desirability and feasibility. Con- 
straints and opportunities related to perspectives will vary from site ' 
to site. Examples of perspectives to be explored include: (1) promotion 
of mutual adaptation and/or the fidelity perspective; (2) the extent of 
local development, or modification., of materials or processes; (3) the 
extent and nature of involvement by various individuals and groups, such 
as teachers, parents, local or state administrators, and external con~ 
sultants; (4) the short-term arel long-term goals and priorities of the 
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school Bysteta; and (5) the naCure and extent of .staff development activi- 
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ties directly r^lateJ^'^o^he planning/imp leinentatlon of the proposed in- 
novation or project. , 

In addition to the consideration of perspectiyes, factors of ""aval 1-- 
able time J iRoney, and other re'sources" aay influence the perceived dj?- 
sirabllity oo: feasibility of a given course of actit>ii. It is necessary 
to recogniae resource constraints arid to anticipate problems that may 
arlst; through the ^mpact of CKternal demands* For instance, in the 
rural experimental scho^^Is projects, the federal funding agency speci- 
fied that planning/implementation should Include district-wide (rather 
than Hchooi site) change activities and community participation, lliene 
we: ? perceived as inappropriate for local circumstances and difficult 
to carry out (Kirst, tfote 4) « 

Finally, there are constraints and opportunities of currently popu- 
lax or accepted objectives, attitudes, or social pressures sucii as the 
presiiit trend to encourage influencial participation of all levels uf an 
orp,anlnati(>n ia almost all planning and decision-making activities. 

Constraints and opportunities of perspectives, resources and social 
ptesHures at a given site for a given innovation or proposed change » in- 
teract^ith each other and influence not only decisions made at the very 
beginning cf the F/I process, but also on-going decisions and activities. 
Iherefoie, sit&-specif Ic constraints and opportunities should be identi*- 
fied before substantial commlttQent is made, and subsequent; planning/im- 
plementation activities should be as realistic possible. 
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S tr ale^ ic Princ iples • 

Three strategic principles of the P/I process appear to be strongly 
influential to the success of the innovation: planning, support, and 
training or assistance. Table 5 presents barriers and facilitators for 
*?arh of these three strategic principles^ 

P lannin g. Usually, planning is perceived as an effort that pre-^ 
cedes activation of a project. However, there is evidence to suggest 
that pU..ining should be continuous or cyclical so that unanticipated 
problems can be dealt with as they arise, and itnpr 'ivements or modifica-- 
t ions can be made on an on-'going basis (Firestone, 1977; Heathers et al., 
1977; Moore ef. aK, 197?). 

OuAlify planning wi nnflm^il u^f^ nf t-iTt$p and ofHo-r roc?ourc^?£! fncili*" 

tates imjilementat ion (Berman et al., 1977, Vol. 7; Gross et al., 19 71; 

Kritek, 1976; Pincus, 1974; Kirst, Note 4). Heathers et al. (1977, pp. 

3-1-1 — 3-1-6) advocate three principles affecting planning: (1) base 

efforts toward change on the presence of dissatisfaction (or wish for 

impro Vermont) within the organization; (2) employ a "consumers-centered'^ 

rather than a "product-centered" approach in deciding what changes should 

bo made; and (3) in planning and conducting local change programs, share 
% ... 

leadership responsib^illties with outside experts, ^incus (1974) and Short 
(19?>3) advocate collaboration between If&D agencies and educational leader-- 
5?hip networks to facilitate practitioner use of relevant research. 
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Table 5 



Facllit«cor« and Barriers of 
Planning, Support, i nd Training and Assistance 



Planning 



Facllitaturii 



• good xine of tlott* 

• good u<se of 
resources 

• local need basis 

• ronsuxner-cencered 
approach 

• shared leadership 

• R&D and practitioner 
collaboration 



L 



Barriers 



• short-tenu 
perspective 

• organizational 
weakness 

• poor timing 

• poor internal/external 
cotm&unication 

• Internal and internal/ 
external conflict of 
interest 

• pOi»r external undt^r- 
sjt&nding of ..ntecnai 
circumstances 



Support 



Facilitators 



• central office support 
to "botto»-up" change 

• administrative 
acceptance/approval of 
project goals 

m good working relation- 
ships 

9 co^itment of resources 

• provision for training 
and assistance 

• visics and feedback 



Barriers 



• perceived need 
for stability 

• perceptions of 
threat or vul- 
nerability 

a inertia 

• cutbacks and 
delays in 
funding 

« too few visits 
to local sites 



Training and Assistance 



Facilitators 



• Incremental 
implementation 

• school site iw 
unit of change 

• allowance for 
teacher 
differences 

• accountability 
and feedback 
duitualXy 

determined 



Barriers 



• conflicting 
internal and 
external interests 

a imposition from 
above of '^standard 
packages" 
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Agreeing that planning prior to implementation is essential, Goodwin 



(1977, p. 115) identifies three barriers to success: (1) the short-term 
perspective of school staff, (2) organizational weakness of school 
planners, and (3) failure of the planning process to culminate at a 
time when decisions can be made. The implication is that these barriers 
must be overcome if planning is to be successful. The barrier of organic 
zational weakness is implied by Firestone (1977), who states that inter- 
nal conflicting interests, illustrated by teachers* loss of enthusiasm 
in planning due to tight central control, create a barrier difficult to 
overcome. The issue of organization relates to leadership, which 
Heathers et al. (1977) suggc<;t should be shared between internal and 
external groups • Both Ilrestone (1977) and Kirst (Note 4) point to 
barriers that are created when the Internal and external groups have con- 
flicting interests and when communication and understanding between the 
two groups are inadequate. 

Supj)or^. Studies indicate that support ranges from a rather disin- 
terested acceptance of an innovation, which may result in minimal imple- 
mentation, to a strong active commitment of all individuals and groups, 
leading to effective implementation (Bertnan et al., 1977, Vol. 7; Corwin, 
1975; Firestone, 1977). 

If central office support is given so that schools can impLement 
"bottotn-up" changes, implementation is facilitated (Gross et al . , 1971; 
Kritek, 19"'6; Kirst, Note 4)." The Rand study indicates that effective 
support — from district per>c^nnel and school principals — includes moral 
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support Illustrated' by- acceptance and approval of the innovation and its 
goals, reinforcement and enthusiasm toward teachers putting classrootn 
iciproveraents into practice, and establishment of good working relation- 
ships between and among individuals and groups involved in the project. 
Practical support is illustrated by real commitment of resources, pro^ 
visions for training and on-going assistance, and classroom visits 
followed by constructive feedback. 

Barriers to LEA support Include the perceived need for stability, 
personal or :.nstitut ional perceptions of threat or vulnerability, and 
Inertia (Plncus, 1974). When an external agency is involved, it can 
create barriers to support, especially if the agency controls funds 
necessary to effective impleraentation , Kirst (Note 4) states that the 
changing policies of a federal agency led to cut-backs and delays in 
funding, which tneant that LEAs were unable to purchase needed materials 
^JT carry out training activities according to schedule, thus curtailing 
their planned support activities^ In addition, Kirst (Note 4) states 
that the support act ivities of the federal agency — "procedures of 
project uwnitors, very brief visits to local sites, and periodic reports 
and renewal grants "--'-we re insufficient to reorient local behavior toward 
"comprehensive change •" 

, Tr aining and as sistance. Both training and assistance are usually 
for the benefit of the primary user, e*g. , the teacher, and may include 
general information about the project, specific information and training 
directly related to the purpose and use of the 'innovation, and desirable 
outcomes and how those outcomes are to be measured.' 
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LEA provision for in-service training and assistance is a strong 
faci litato r (Berroan et al., 1977, Vol. 7; Gross ct al . , 1971; Krltek, 
1976; Kirst, Note 4). Four considerations may positively influence 
training and subsequent implementation of the innovation: (1) planning 

for incremental implementation reduces risks (Goodwin, 1977, p. 116; 

• J ...... 

Heathers et al . 1977, p. 3-1-5); (2) the school site, and not the dis- 
trict, is stressed as the optimal unit of change (Kirst, Note 4); (3) 
allownnce is made for differences in teaching style (Kirst, Note A); r.nd 
(4) accountability criteria and provision for feedback are determined 
through involvement of principals, teachers, and sometimes parents 
(Fullan & Pomfret, 1977; Krltek, 1976; Kirst, Note 4). 

Two bar riers roust be overcome: the conflicting interests of exter- 
nal and internal ind^ Muals and groups (Firestone, 1977), and the belief 
that re forms can be ^ t into Standard packages and imposed from above 
(Kirst; Note 4) . 
Process Vari ablfcs 

Throuj^hout the P/I process, three variables have a strong infl ler^e 
on the nature and success of all activities: participation, communication, 
and im^tivation. These three process variables are strongly iaterrelated 
and appear to be of equal importance in determining the future of an 
innovative project* Table 6 summarizes the barriers and facilitators 
for each of the three variables discussed below. s 

Participat ion ^ There is a great difference between passive partici- 
pation, when an individual is physically present but contributes little, 



Table 6 



&irriers and Facilitators of 
Participation, CommunicatSont and Hotivation 



Participation 

— 1 — 



Facilitators 



OD 



# incliisioii uf adalu- 
iiitrators. teachers, 
iind parentii 

• Shared dei:i»ion- 



Barriers 



• Participation with- 
out influence 

• Negative attitude 
of administrator^; 
to teachetti 

• Insuf f icienC^^t ime 
for teacher parti- 
cipation 

• Teachers' lack of 
planning skills 

• Teachers' unfasi^ 
larity with pro- 
cedures 



Comtmmicat ion 



Facilitators 



• Use of strategies 
to reduce conflict, 
reduce negative 
Impact of rank and 
status, and 
increase communi- 
cation 

• Mutual sense of 
"belonging*' 



Earrlers 



Internal 
cross-level 
differences-- 
**top down" 
is^sltioni 
lack of 
confidence 
of lower 
orgoslEation 
taesd^ers, a«e 
of language 
inappropriate 
for audience, 
perceived 
conflict of 
interest 

Lack of 
comunication 
from sponeor 
of innovation 
to user 



Motivation 



Facilitators 



• Probleo'^solving 
orientation 

• Principals* 
approval 

• Teachers* 9en»e of 
achi«vex&ent , 
recognition for 
accoiBpIishaent , 
challenging work, 
increased reBpon- 
siblllty, 
professional 
growth, 
incentive by 
Inservice credit 



Barriers 



• Opp^ortunistic 
orientation 

• Principals* 
disapproval 

m Incentive by 
threat of 
puniahment 
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and active participation, when an individual can and does influence the 
course of events. This difference must be recognized by those involved 
In the P/1 process because the choice between active and passive partici-- 
pation, opce made, is difficult to reverse, and because decisions as to 
who participates and how will affect not only P/l, but also the future 
of the project. 

Man> writers igree that participation of individuals and groups 
from all three levels or units of adoption Is essential to successful 
lmplenu?ntation (Bei^an ct al. , 1977, Vol, 7, p. 81; Firestone, 1977; 
GiiodWin, 1977, p. 117; Heathers rt al . , 1977, p. 3-1-3; Morrish, 1976, 
p. 1Z9). Specifically, all categories of those involved, including 
parents o^ coimrjunity members as well as district and school staff, 
should participate in making choices ana decisions aDout allocation ot 
resources, selection of sites, staff and target groups, project gover-- 
nance, staff developiBent activities, development of materials, and 
evaluation procedures. Shared decision-making is of great Importance, ' 
especially for teachers. When teachers do, in fact, influence decisions 
and activities, positive results are achieved (Firestone, f977) , 

Firestone (1977) and Heathers (1972) identify an immense barrier 

> 

frequently created by the fact that teacher participation is without 
influence. When teachers are, invited to participate but find their 
suggestions ignored, they resist the project, and sometimes sabotage it. 
Firestone strongly advocates exclusion of teachers- if school and district 
administrators insist on imposing their ideas, although ideally he be- 
lieves that administrators should change their attitudes and behavior 
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toward teachers. Firestone states that teachers arc at a disadvantage 
because the school system allows them insufficient time for useful par- 
ticipation, and because they are often unfamiliar with standard operating 
procedures and skills required in planning activities. 

Comaunicatlon . Some of the barriers to useful and influential 
participation may be overcome through the use of strategies and techni- 
ques of communication, 

Morrish (1976, p. 129) argues that facilitating strategies should 
increase communication, decrease conflict, and reduce the negative 
impact of rank and status. Margerison (1973, p. 81) states that people 
exerting influence for change and people to be changed must have a 
strong sense of belonging ^o the samd group. 

Barriers to Communication, especially between hierarchical levels 
of the educational organization, are found to be highly influential 
(Hall & Alford, 1976, p. A4; Kirst, Note 4). Specifically, these cross- 
level differences include: (1) the impact of rank and status— illustra- 
ted by "top-down" imposition of ideas or an authoritarian style of 
operation, and by lack of confidence of members of lower organizational 
levels; (2) style or use of language, e.g., academic terminology vs. the 
language of the classroom; and (3) perceived conflicts of interest among 
groups which may or may not be accurate. Pincus (1974), Firestone (1977), 
and Kirst (Note 4) state that lack of commqnication-between sponsors of 
innovations and the potential users creates a barrier resulting in lack 
of understanding with the probable result of inappropriate fnplementation. 
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M otivation. Roth corenunication and participation are influenced 
by factors of motivation or the nature of inc<^ntives offered to those 
involved in the project. 

Berman et al. (1977, Vol. 7, p. 23) found that a problem-Solving; 
oriQutation at the district level facilitated implementation and 
positively influenced later institutionalization of the innovation. 
In other words, when LEA administrators believe that the Innovation meets 
local needs, they are motivated to provide active support. In the 
same study, it is reported that principals , facilitate implementation when 
they perceive the innovation as an aid to fulfilling a school need, and 
when it is congruent with "their own philosophy. 

Although the motivation of administrators is important, the motiva- 

-- ^ — u»ji.^ j.u*5in.4.ui 111 tfit! aay-to~day 

implementation, and in the degree of involved commitment generated prior 
to implementation. Margerison (1973, p. 56) identifies five motivating 
factors: sense of achl^vement, recognition for accomplishment, 
challenging work, increased responsibility, and' professional growth and 
development. Berman et al. (1977, Vol. 7, p. 82) support Margerison 's 
findings and state that motivation can be facilitated if teachers are 
convinced of the educational promise of the innovation. Firestone (1977) 
elaborates further by pointing out that teachers think in terms of their 
own students, implying that strategies should be responsive ,to this per- 
spective. In order to achieve high teacher motivation, the Incentive 
system needs to be restructured (Berman et al . , 1977, Vol. 7, p. 83; 
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Fuilan & Pomfret, 1977; Pincus, 1974). In the state of Delaware, and 
el^ewhere^ Incentives — in addition to the luotivating factors identified 
by Margerison — take the form of in--service credit. This credit is 
applied in two directions: to^ward salary increments, and toward univer- 
sity degree course credits. This form of incentive ^ippears to facilitate 
teacher motivation and useful participation. 

When opportunism tnotivates acceptance of an innovation, b arriers 
are created since administrators demonstrate little interest or support. 
When principals are unconvinced of the value of an innovation, their 

•J 

neg ive attitude is felt by the teachers so that implementation suffers 
(Ben. n et al • , 1977, Vol, 7, p. 124). Some incentives offered to 
teachers may create barriers. Kirst (Note 4) reports an instance where 
restructuring took the form of a reverse. incentive; teachers were 
threatened with losri of tenure or lack of promotion. The result was 
nonimplementation. Incentives of money — hourly pay for attendence at 
planning or inservice training sessions — are inadequate (Berman et al., 
1977, Vol, 7, p. 83). 

Techniq ues an d Tools ' . 

Earlier in this paper reference was. made to the many disciplines 
that Influence educational change. Each oT those disciplines offers 
tools and techniques that may be of ijse in designing Implementation 
strategics. Relatively few can be included here. Those which arc 
included fall into two categories: gtoup pj^cesses, and idea genera- 
tion and planning techniques. Group processes are included because 
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of the conrern expressed in the literat^ire about effective participation 
and communication. Idea generation and planning techniques are included 
because the literature suggests weaknesses in these areas in local ed^ 
ucation organisations, and because relatively few writers on ejjucational 
change discuss these techniques. In both cases, f ccilitating techniques 
are suggested; they are saflimairlzed in Table 7. For kne sake of brevity, 
illustrative examples are use-J; the complete range of alternatives is 
not included • 

Group processes . The literature on group processes is growing. 
Citations used here are representative in that there is widespread agree- 
ment on statements presented, and are selecMve in that all references 
are based on results of studies of group process. 

"Group decisions which have been ^rrived at interactively elicit 

more solid support and issue into action more frequently than do those 
» 

which are handed down authoritatively" (Lindzey & Aronson, 1969, p. 261). 

In order to facilitate productivity and cooperation, two dimensions of 

j 

the ftroup process need to be understood: task and maintenance. Each 
dimension requires the application of specific knowledge, skills and 
attitudes, and both dimensions must be attended to by all group mqinberss? 
if the group effort is to be sucjcessful (Schmuck & Schmuck, 1971, p.' 117) 
The task dimension relates to tlje work to be accomplished by the groqp, 
and is illu3trated by actions sifch as information-seeking, clarifying' or 
elaborating, .summarizing. The n^aintendnce dimension relates to emotions 
and interpersonal relationships ^within the group and Includes such action 



Table 7 

Examples of Facilitating Techniques Useful 
for Strategies of Itsiplementation 



1 



• Group Processes 


[ Idea Generation 

\ 

^ — — — ^— — i ' -. - - . — ■ — 








• 


Attention to both task 


• Brainsconning 




foainteaance diiaenslons j 


- 




1 

»^ ^ 


• Checklistlng 




Training in problem solving 






and communication skills 

* 






0 Use ^f checkerboard 


• 


Perceived influence 






* 


m Attribute listing | 

« , j 




Ef'^i'c^lent routing and 






ready access to information 


• Scenarios i 

1 

1 


• 


Use of feedback 


! 

• Decision trtjc i 

I 


• 


Individual and interactive 


1 

• Simulations i 




task-relevant decision making 








• Delphi ' • 


• 


Clarity of role 


\ i 

\m Future wheels 






• 


Democratic and functional 






leadership 


^ • Cross-impact matrices 1 




i 


• 


Groups between 6 and 12 


i 

i 




^members 


I 






... . . ^- 
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as encouraging, expressing teelings, harmonizing, equalizing opportunities, 
and coiap remising or arranging for a "double-win." 

Both task and maintenance Include the use of conanunication skills, 
but i'\ the former it is primarily cognitive while in the^^a^ter it is 
affective. When groups are trained in the use of conanunication skills, 
they solve problems toore efficiently and have positive feelings about 
their achievement (McGrath & Altaian, 1966, pp. 63-64; Morrish, 1976, p. 
129). 

The types of roles and the ways in which roles are played within 
groups are widely discussed In the literature. The leadership role is 
particularly fiontroversial . There are two basic forms of group leader- 
ship: authoritarian and democratic. I^lnd^ey and Aronson (1969, p. 259) 
report findings of studies comparing these two forms. Authoritarian 
leadership retults in a greater quantity of work, less work motivalion, 
less originality, a greater amount of agresslveness expressed toward the 
leader and other group meiabers, mtxe suppressed discontent, nwre dependent 
.md submissive behavior, less friendliness within the group, and less 
"group-mlndedness." These results suggest that authoritarian leadership 
can be a barrier to useful teacher participation. Smith (1965, p. 139) 
suggests that the acts of leadership, which may be performed by more than 
one person, are important to the successful accomplishment of the task. 
He is supported by Margerison (1973, p. 127), who points out that the con- 
cept of functional leadership, In which any niendJer tnay perform acts of 
leadership for a short time, allows the emergence of specialized knowledge 
and skills as needed. 

9/ 



It Is essential that all participants contribute toward the 
successful accomplishment of the task (e.g., Smith, 1965, p. 126). In 
some instances it is necessary for each member to carry a role, such ns 
recorder, researcher, public relations officer, or inter-group liaison, 
but when ocBjbers understaod the dimensions of the group process and per- 
ceive themselves as useful participants, formal roles are not as impor- 
tant. 

The optimal slse of a productive group is another somewhat contro- 
versial area. In general, however, there is agreement on certain con- 
siderations The larger the group, the less individual talking and 
acting time there is, and the greater the complexity of relationships. 
Very small groups— less than four members— are less creative than larger 
groups (Renzulli, Owen. & Callahan, 1974). Twelve person groups faci- 
litate creativity. Groups ^ith/morc than 15 members, are too cumber- 
some for effective task accoApf ishment. Six-person groups can be pro- 
ductive and^^ctlve on both^^oup process dimensions. 

Tripn generations — TtTg'i-ltera^ure on creativity is most helpful 'in 
this area. Four techniques and oneVrocess are of particular interest: 
the techniques of brainstorming, checft^lsting. attribute listing and use 
of cht> checkerboard; and the process of aynectic^ The four techniques— 
when accurately understood and appropriately used— Ve relatively easy 
to master, and facilitate the three key dimensions of\reativity— 
fluency, flexibility, and originality. 
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Brainstorming facilitates participation of all broup mefflUeitj; check- 
listing stimulates flexibility; the use o* in attribute list, or a checker- 
board helps to ensure that a wide variety of alternatives is covered (Davis 
& Scott, 1971), The synectics process (Gordon, 1961) is much more com- 
plex than the techniques- described above. Although it has been used suc- 
cessfully in high schools and in industry, the process is somewhat time- 
consuming and training is needed to master the methods. Used by a person 
or group unfamiliar with the methods, the process could prove a barrier to 
productivity. o 

In addition to techniques originating from the science (or art) of ere 
ativity, techniques used in futurism may also facilitate the P/I process. 
Miles (Note 5) expressef^ 'iismay that such techniques are not so , used, stati 
that they are appropriate for managing uncertainty and complexity, and won-- 
dering whether their lack o^ u^;e is due to disinterest or ignorance. Spe- 
cifically, Miles advocates the use of scenarios (popularized by Kahn and 
his associates at the Hudson Institut'^), decision-trees, cross-impact ma-- 
trices, and simulations. These and other tools and techniques used by 
tuturlsts nre described by Heathers et al (1977). The same authors 
explain how a Delphi may be us^ as a survey instrument, and how future 
wheels may he used to determine needs and consequences of an innovation. 

Needless to say, there ar^ many m re tools and techniques that could 
be usefully applied in planning/ implementation. It is hoped that the , 
examples presented above, from the disciplines of futurism, creativity, 
and behavioral science, may serve to illusttate the richness and variety 
available from many different sources. 
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Roles and Respohslbilities of Interna l 
Individuals and Groups Involved in Educational Change 



There are two major groups commonly involved In educational change: 
those external to tl)e educational organization experiencing or implemtmting 
the change, and 1:hose internal to the educational organization. This part 
of the paper tocuses on the internal group; external groups are discussed 

later. - * 

The interna Jr group usually includes at least three subgroups: the , 
primary u^ars, secondary users or units of adoption, and the tertiary 
users. Most commonly these three internal subgroups consist respectively 
of teachers, principals and other school administrators, and district ad- 
minis trafors. Thus, th^ internal group consists of i.idlviduals within a 
local education agency (LEA), whu ac^ua-Lly experivjnce the chanje process. 

The roles and responsibilities traditionally held by external and in- 
ternal individuals and groups Influence attitudes and behaviors toward an 
innovation and toward people involved in the planning/implementation of an 
Innovation. Also, *^he commonly held roles and responsibilities may be in^ 

o 

t luenced by the iuuovation and/or by the *^trategies used to accnnplish 
successful planning/ implementation# 

It is ess^ential that those involved in educational change understand 
the structure of both internal and external groups, understand the nature 
and extent of Influence of . traditional roles and responsibilities, an- 
tlcipate changes that may qccur in the natuie of roles and rejponsibllities, 
and are aware that probleos toay arise as the changes are made. 
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Most of the recent literature on Impltrmentation of Innovations ap- 
pears to be based on two assusiptions: that the local education agency 

(LEA) will be heavily involved in the process; and that the perspective 

« 

of mutual adaptation will Influence the process. A third assumption is 

frequently iiaplied, namely that an external agency may also be involved 

or be influential. These assumptions necessarily affect the findings and 

o 

Opinions relating to the roles and responsibilities^ of internal groups 
and individuals. 

The discussion of internal roles and responsibilities is organized 
under four headings: practitioners ^in general, the local education agen- 
cy, the principal, and teachers. Table 8 summarizes the roles and re- 
sponslbilities of individuals and groups in the Internal organisation. 
Items are included only if they are b'l^ed on the results of studies or 
are agreed upon by two or tmjre "experts." 

Practitioners in General 

« 

Some of the literature groups teachers ^ school administrators, and 
LEA staff together 9 frequently referring to these three levels of the 
Internal organization as "educational practitioners." Therefore, the 
discussion of Internal roles and responsibilities begins with generalised 
statements. ^ 

Maguire (1970) identifies four general responsibilities, for prac- 
titioners; (1) the need overcome conceptual confusion, often caused 
by researchers and developers, ("ee also Plncus, 1974): (2) the need to 
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Table 3 



Roles and ReBpon»iblllci«« of 
Individuals and Uroups in the i^t^mai Orgaaisation 



Central Practitioners 

a Ovcrcoaie conceptual contusion 
a Define sieaningful goals 



a Develop attltudea supportive of 
the change project 

a Se willing to take risks 

a Se willing to adapt an 
Innovation to local needs 

a Be continually aware of local 
needs 



LEA 



Principals 



a Accept leadership role 

a Recognize the power of admin-- 
istrative influence 

a Build coalitions to proaote 
steady progress 

a Hold cross^leval oaetings 

a Arrange for linkage wi£h 
external resources 

a Use capabilities for leader- 
ahip, plaaniag, and conflict 
resolution 

e Attack barriers of: 

- goal aoblguity 

- conflicting Intereats 

- early/threatening evaluation 

a Attempt to ovarcoae barriers of: 
^ routinizition 
w raaource rationing 

- uncertainty 

- problaw def inition/aolution 

a Recognize barriere of'^ 

- stabllity/stiatus quo 

- vulnerability 



a Accept "profaaslonar* 
laaderahip role 

a '^Know** school staff 

a Bring posl^^ve influence 
to bear 

a Arrange taachar ralaaaa 
tiae 

s Uae external raaourcaa 
to help teachers 

a Arraoga cross-school 
staff saetinga 

a Encourage in-achool 
iseetings 

a Demonstrate active 
support 



taachars 



• Accept raa^naiblllty for 
delivery of innovation 

a Participate in decision- 
»*iting 

a Collaborate with others 
involved in the change 
process 

a Make afforta to uculeratand 
the innovation 

a Make the nost of opportunitiea 
for profassionaX growth 

a Se prepared to overcone 
barri«ra: .^-^^ 

iaolatXon 
- invisibility 

e Recognira the potential 
barrier of teacher and 
student variability 
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define meaningful goals, (see also Hell & Altord, ^1976) ; (3) the' need to 
Structure operational objectives; and (4) the need ta agrees amongst them- 
selves » and to state probleios clearly. 

A fifth responsibility — to toobillze support — is implied- by a finding 
reported in the Rand study, and supported by Krltek (1976), which sta':es 
tiiat effective implementation depends on the receptivity of the institu- 
tional setting to change. The ditsension of support is refvrr::d to by 
Mrst (Note 4), Pincus (19Z4) , and Charters and Jones (1975)<i all of 
whom state that drganiEani|nal attitudes supporting change facilitate im- 
plementatlfOn, Pincus identifies two other facilitating factors: or- 
ganizational structures favoring innovation, and the prpfessionalisro of 
staff. 

Three generalizations ^igreed to by more, than 75 percent of the par- 
ticipants of the conference reported by Havelock and Havelock (1973) im- 
ply characteristics influencing the roles of practitioners. The generali- 
zations are: (1) willingness to take risks is an important requirement 
for successful innovation (see also Pincus, 1974); (2) willingness to 
make an effor^t to adapt an innovation to the local situation is an im- 
portant prerequisite to effective utilization; and (3) previous rewarding 
enco'inteis with new knowledge lead tc expectations that future encounters 
will also be rewarding. 

The third generalization is related "to awareness, a dimension dis- 
cussed by Hall and Alford (1976). They discuss the controversy over 
whether change occurs becaase of practitioner awarianess of a n.^ed, or 

r 
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because of awareness of . the ^^xistence of an appealing. InnovntLpn, They 
♦ 

conclude that^ regardless of which occurs first, awareness of a need is 

« 

crucial at each stag^ of planning/ implementation. 

The Local Education Aj^ency 

Administrative Influence is extremely powerful in the process d ed^ 
ucational change. Many authors agree that local administrators (not only 
the district superintendent, but also^iis or her staff) £?nd school princi 
pals are the most strongly influential, . positively or negativel'y, in ed- 
ucational change (e.g., Berman et al., 1977* Vol, 7; Chesler, 5chniuck & 
Lippitt^ 1975). Brickell (1964, p. 503) suggests that administrators, 
should t^ake the initiative in structuring change, ICirst (Kote 4) suggest 
that administrators should focus on training and staff development to 
build coalitions to promote steady progress toward specific educational 
changes. Berman et al. agree atid add that arrangements should be made 
to iiold regular and frequent meetings acrpss hierarchical levels during 
implementation. , Hall and Alford (1976, p. 4;3) point out that the school 
superintendent has been described as the most important individual in a 
school district in regard to "the diffusion of innovation because he . * 
can reijdily encompass (the duties) of an internal change agent." How-^ 
evyr, Hall and Alford (1976, p. 45), citing Miles (19653 s^tate that 
when an internal member plays the role of a change agent, the role be^ 
comes marginal and lacking in otjjectivity. It is preferable for ad- 
ministrators to arrange for linkage with exte^rnal resources and to de- 
velop and use their capabilities for leadership, planning, and conflict 
resolution (Hall & Alford, 1976, p. 47). 




Certain barriers exist which\t?;e iuftictions 'pf LEA -dec In ions and ac- 
tlvitles or of the educational system. The former, though fonalda^le, 
can be overcome , but the lattf^r cannot (at present) be overcome easily* ^ 

I 

Barriers which can attacked are goal ambiguity^ conflicting goal^ 
or competing interests of vartieipating groups, and early or threatening 
evaluation of the project (Hpil & Alford, 1976, p. 48). 

Barriers which are extreiaeley difficult to overcome are those which 

« 

appear to be created by educatio:ial legislation, such as the "constant 
need to routinize, ration re;sources, control uncertainties , -and^define 
the task to derive satisfactory solutions to the new demands" ''(Weathetley 
& Lipsky, 1977). ^ 

Barriers created by the educational system, and which appear to be 
almost impossible to overcome. Include: the stability of schools, which 
restricts the need for and interest in change; and vulnerability due to 
control and criticism within and around the organization (Hall & Alford, 
1976, p. 46, citing Miles,- 1965; Pincus, 1974). 

It is etpparent that district administrators should take the leader- 
ship role, in educational change, but in order to be effective they mi^st 
overcome barriers when feasible, and apply, appropriate Implementation 
strategies. • , 

The Principal 

* 

Lieberman (1977) ^and others agree that the principal is crucial to 
innovation. Chesler et al. (1975) report the findings of a study of 
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niatL^schobls In «fhich data were collected froa all staff aenbers. They 
repo'rt that twoRinajar factors operate for principals who encourage staff 
inventiveness; ^ij ^he principal has an accurate perception of the values 
and skills of ftis staff, and (2) the staff is av^re of the priority the 
principal places on the isiprovement of classroom teaching. Chesler et al 
(1975t p. 325) identify the characteristics of two kinds of pr.incipals. 
The first accepts the respdijsibillties lulled by^ the two factors above » 
and plays what Chesler et al*. call a "professional'* role* 

They are ^*professio tally" oriented • . t concerned with \ 
improving classroom^ processes, encouraging teacher growth,, 
and continually evaluatirij pupil learning,, 

\ 

Th^* second kind of principal plays an "adisinistrative" role* 

■ 

These principals ares 

•'admiriistratively*' oriented , • • concerned primarily with 
achieving a snsoothly running organization, and responsive ' 
to the demands of their administrative superiors . * • texid 
to regard the improvement of classroom practices and a concern 
with the giore abstract purposes of education as luxuries that 
seem less important than keeping tha sch^ool running efficiently 
, , , (Their) teachers are prone* to allow organizational de- 
mands to precede those of the classroom. 

Chesler ct al. (p. 326) conclude their report with a series of di- 
rectives based on -their findings and addressed to the principal wHp 
accepts the "professional" role, and who wants to implement innovations 
tor school improvement successfully. These directives are summarized 
here. I 
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• Secure accurate infdnoation about staff relations. 

* * ■ « 

• Determine the BCKrial pressures brought to bear on teachers, aid 
the teachers^ own co^itsaenfis and values <» 

• Be sensitive to Indications of personal success in relating to 
staff. 

• If f indings- about staff are perceived m unsatisf'actory, either 
try influencing teachers* priorities and values « or try in- ^ 
f luencing the peer culture encourage teachers^ desire to sup- 
port and share practices fox :|jiiprovei^nt« \ ' ^ 

• Arrange release time fdr teachers. 

• Arriinge for cons\>ltants to guide teachers to important literature 
' in the field. \ 

• Collaborate with external resourct personnel to develop in-service 
programs, 

• Arrange meetings >^ith staff of other schools at which teachers can 
describe and evalu^e new procedures. 

• Encourage informal meetings amon^ teachers for the discussion of 
effective teaching practices. 

• Demonstrate personal active support and concern for raising the 
level of teachers* competence. 



Teachers 

When the teacher is the primary user, he or she is the focal polit 

ftf the change process ^ith major responsibility for the delivery of the 
* 

innovation (Bermanjf et al., 1977, Vol. 7; Goodwin, 1977, p. 106). How- 
ever, teachers on their own can exert little overall influence, and ^re 
frequently cautious,, even in their own domains (Brickell, 1964; Corwin, 
1975;. Goodwin, 1977, p. 108). 
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Goadvin^s study explores teacher^' attitudes to change and their 
traditional reactlouB when presents! with rules designed to ^uide their 
behaviors. He s^iates (p. 108): 

This study suggests that schools respond at points of 
greatest stress. by invoking rules for the behavior of 
teachers . • . The purpose of thfiL rules is to guide 
behavior, specify the basis for decision xaaking, and 
limit the scope of responsibility • \ • reduce sources ^ 
of atablguity . . . (and to) augment teacher resources 
in areas of precarious authority. 

Frequently, teachers desire more rules, procedures, 
and specificity of behavior thart administrators are willing 
or able to provide • 

Goodwin goes on to state that the findings suggest that teachers expect 
adcsinistrative direction in such areas as discipline and dealing with 
parents, but that teachers consider rules relating to matters of in- 
struction as infringing on their professional prerogatives, Goodwin 
concludes that rules may be a useful meanti of reducing risks perceived 
by teachers, and advocates the development and application of rules 
which specify the exact behavior of teachers, confer authority on those 
who must implement the innovation, limit possible deviation from the 
objectives, and do not hold teachers accountable for ineffectiveness or 
unanticipated consequences resulting from the implementatl^pn of an in- 
novation. 

If such rules as those advocate by Goodwin are mandated by school 
administrators, it would seem that the influential participation of 
teachers, found to be a crucial factor in impletnentation by so many 
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writers (e*g«g Berman et al*p 1977, Vol 7j Firestone, 1977), may be ne- 
gated. However, if rules and/or guidelines are developed through col- 
laboration of teachers and others involved in the change process, they 
toay facilitate successful implementation. 

Three traditionally accepted barriers to successful change ar»^ dis- 
cussed by Hail and Alford (1976), citing Miles (1965). The first factor 
is also considered important by Kirst (Note A) and Lieberman (1977). 
The factors are: (1) teacher isolation, which results in low interde- 
penden::e among teachers and poor communication; (2) teacher ^Hnvisibilit 
which means that each teacher, alone in a classroom, may modify an in- 
novation, ai^ that it is difficult to control such modifications; and 
(3) u^acher and student variability^ which means that uniform implemen- 
tation Is difficult (and may or may not be desirable). The first two 
barriers miy be overcome by the use of appropriate implementation stra-- 
tegies, such as the use of feedback and provision for regular and fre- 
quent project meetings. Lleberman (1977) advises teachers that fol- 
laboration and peer interdependence can reduce isolation and help to 
improve teaching practices* 

In addition to the use of those facilitating strategies, the use 
uf others is implied by findings of the Rand study, and of'Goodwin^s 
study. Goodwin states that teachers* degree of acceptance of an in- 
novation is positively influenced by ready understanding and perceived 
relevance* The Rand study emphasizes the positive influence of teachers 
perceptions and opportunities related to professional growth. 

» 
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Analysis of flrulings relating to the nature uf an innovation, kinds 
of impIeiJtentation strategies, and roles and responsibilities of those 
involved in educational change, indicates that it is essential that 
teachers become deeply involved in the project and that every effort 
is made to ensure thelir positive cocaaltment. 

Roles ard Reaponslblliti^of External 
Individuals and Groups Involved in ^ucatlonal Change 

The discussion which follows^ attempts to answer three questions: 
(1) What does research say about the impact of la^ge external groups, 
such as federal and sft^te agencies? (2) What kinds of roles may be 
played by representatives of external groups? and (3) What kinds of 
characteristics and activities of change agents are likely to facili- 
tate educatii^nal change? 

Although state education agencies (SEAs) may be directly involved 
m local change, they are viewed as external for the purposes of this 
paper since that is the way they are usually perceived by LEAs. Oth^^r 
external "^groups are federal agencies, R&D agencies, such as laboratories 
and centers or universities, and independent consulting, training, or 
assistance agencies. 

There are four situations in which external groups become involved 
with local groups: (1) an external group may be in a position to man- 
date a change or aspects of change, such as when a federal or state 
agency monitors or controls funding for legislated change! (2) external 
groups or individuals may be imposed upon an LEA by an SEA in the belief 
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that the external group can help in solving a local problenj; (3) external 
groups may offer products or services and persuade? internal groups to use 
them; and (4) internal groups may ask external groups to become involved 
in a local change effort. 

The Lena commonly used to describe an external group or individual 
involved in educational change is "change agents" However, definitions 
ol this term differ with perspective* For instance, Clark and Cuba 
(1967, p. 114), using the RDDA perspective, refer to Bhola and Singh's 
definition: 

An individual (or group) consciously playing the role 
t.^ an initiator with respect to an (invention) so that 
(the invention) may be accepted by another individual 
or in an organization or group • 

Gross et al, (1971, p. 29) state that their review of the literature in- 
dicated that this, role is generally perceived to be a "strategic variable 
with respect to successful initiation and Itnplenientation . • • involving 
a chan^;L agent and subordinate participation," but they report a ^'paucity 
of research evidence to support these propositions," 

Federal and State iific^ncles 

The role of initiator is frequently play^id by federal and state 
agencies and their representatives. Oftfen, the initiation is triggered 
by legislation and may be tied to funding. The process commonly begins 
with origination of an educational change by leaders of educational opln^ 
ion. In due course, either the change is mandated by federal or state 
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law, or an external agency offers funding to internal groups willing to 
effect the educational change. As internal groups begin to plan and im- 
plement the change, representatives of the supervisory or funding agency- 
perceived as initiators — play a variety of roles, including: advocate, 
monitor, expert consultant, rule saker, and eva lua tor /f under, amongst 
others. 

When the initiative is the responsibility of a federal agency, prob- 
lems can and do aiise. Klrst (Note 4) reports findings of projects funded 
and monitored fay a federal agency in which the nature., of the projects was 
specified by the agency. He identifies four barriers to success caused 
by the federal agency: (1) inefficient and inflexible implementation 
policies, (2) delays in response to local needs, (3) strategic raiscalcu- 
la ion to implement comprehensive change at the central rather than the 
school site level, and (4) ineffective use of community participation. 
A fifth barrier identified by Klrst (Note 4) is supported by Pincus (1974), 
namely. that of confused and overly ambitious goals presented by the fed- 
eral agency. 

Weatherley and Lipsky (jf9777'rejn^rt their findings o£ the implemen- 
tation of a policy for special education (known as Chapter 766) mandated 
by the state, and monitored by the state education agency (SEA). Weatherley. 
- and Lipsky identify four factors regarded as "relatively auspicious 5 " 

1. The law was carefully researched, is clear and concise, 
and contains detailed, unambiguous regulations. 
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2* Chapter 7t5 had strong constituent support and became * 
in large fist-^«*^re a consumers' bill * • • Initial de- 
velopment of the regulations proceeded with consider- 
able involvement of citizens, 

3« The law provided sufficient resources to increase the 
bureaucracy's capacity to plan, coordinate, mobilize 
support for, direct, monitor, and assess Implementation. 

4. Several oversight and monitoring mechanisms vere esta- 
blished prior to the scheduled Impl^entatioii of Chapter 
766. 

However, in spite of these aUspiciou£^ beginnings, problems occurred. 
"The two year delay in implementation . . • while intended by the legisla- 
ture for planning and preparation, was not utilized to the full advantage." 
There was debase over whether or not implementation should be phased, which 
accompanied by the failtiie of the legislature to guarantee e</equate fundiii>^ 
resulted in postponement. Also, the SEA division of special education — 
the primary change agent group— lacked planning and management expertise, 
and was hampered by a commitment to a passive, regulatory role, and an 
incumbent staff accustomed to a laissez-faire style. 

The results of these problems at the. state level werer felt by dis- 
tricts and schools which developed a variety of coping patterns in an 
attempt to "contrive their own adjustments to the multiple demands they 
encountered." 

Weather ley and Lipsky conclude ti^at four lessons were learned 
through the study, and that these lessons should be mastered by those 
agencies responsible for -overseeing the implementation of educational 
legislation. The lessons rejate tos (1) training, (2) service, (3) 
parental participation, and (4) monitoring. 
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Training woulJ Include careful preparation of local personnel: 
training for teachers so that they -are better prepared and more con- 
fident, and training for specialists in consultative skills so that 
they can conimunicate with and support teachers shd/or parents. 

Service would be aimed at helping LEAs to establish, expand, and 
improve their services, and should Include efforts to overcome the bar- 
rier of resistance among LEAs to share and exchange ideas and services. 

When the law requires parental participation in making decisions 
affecting students, pressure to comply with professional authority should 
be counteracted by an external "child advocate." 

Monitoring should include analysis of local actions followed fay re- 
wards given to those most closely conforming to "preferred public ob- 
jectives," and discouragement of objectionable practices. 

Given the present trend toward local ownership, reported to bo 
crucial to success by the Rand study, and given the federal and state 
focus on cost-effective widespread efforts for school improvement, a 
dilemma appears. Nevas (Note 7) discusses this dilemma, focusing on the 
questions of whether or not state and federal agencies can generate broad 
innovations ami support their implementation without creating barriers 
to local activities, and, if ' whether or not it is possible "to get 
locals r.o listen to and adopt t^ese ideas." Ilevas argues that Title 
IVC and the newly defined title XVD attempts Hfo resolve the dlleoma since 
it! 
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goes part way, toward enabling feis and states to 
sponsor exemplary programs aivi support service?* chat 
Uon't distract locals from focusing od their own needs, 
by moving toward flexible grant programs, coordination 
of resources at all levels, and removal of regulatory 
obstacles to coordination. 

Table 9 summarizes the barriers, facilitators, and recoimaendations re- 
lating to federal and state roles and resp0nsibilities. For each of the 
e^ght barriers identifi^, there is a related facilitator and/or a 
racomraendation^ It is of interest to note that there are indications 
that federal and state agencies are becoming more flexible in re- 
gard to regulations, while simultaneously becoming more systematic in 
regard to coordination of resources and activities, training and ser- 
vice, and analysis of local needs and actions. If this pattern con-* 
tinues and strengthens, the dilemma (Nevas, Note 7) caused by the ap-- 
parent conflict between the need for local ownership and the federal and 
state need for a high benefit-cost ration may gradually be resolved* 

Change Aj^^ent Roles 

The following discussion focuses on the question: What kinds of 
roles may be played by representatives of external groups? Many specific 
roles are discussed in the literature, all of which fall under the gen- 
eral role of change agent. The c'lange age it may play each specific role 
in turn, according to the needs of the internal group, the nature of the 
contract agreed upon by the internal and external agencies, and the tasks 
required by the planning/ implementation processes used* 
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Table 9 



Barriers, Facilitators* and Recoo&nendationti 
Relating to Federal and State Roles 



Barrier^ 


Faciiltfttcrs 


Recommendations 


I. 


Inefficient and inflexible 
implementation -policies (K) 


- 


Shift from categorical to open 
programs (N) 


2. 


Delays in response Co local needs (K) 


Ejtablished tsechanisms for over- 
fight and monitoring (W&L) 


Service activities (W&L) 

Efficient comuolcation toechanisms (P) 


3. 


Str kCegic miscalculation to implement 
coraprehenaive change at the central 
rather than school site level fR^ 

* ^ ^ A V >!•■ Ai 0 W ft ft Wf A k W <ki ^ V lb A ^ ^*>^ 


Removal of regulatory obstacles 


Training and staff developoent 

activities p WQiLf^ 




ineLiecuive use os. cosssunxvy 

participation <K) 
Pressure on parents (W&L) 


Strong cotmaunity support (W&L) 

- 


Use of '*child advocate" (W&L) 


5. 


Confused and overly ambitious 
goals (P) 


Clear unambiguous regulations 


Consistency in policies, goals, com! t* 
iftents ^*'> 


6. 


Inefficient use of planning 
time (W&L) 

Insufficient planning capability 
(W&L) 


Provision for SEAj planning (W&L) » 
coordination of resources (W&L;N)f 
mobilization of support (WSL) , 
monitoring/assessment (W&L) , 


Coordination of resources and activities 
(N) 

Inclusion of analysis of local needs and 
actions (W&L;N) 




Failurtf to guarantee adequatt? 
funds (W&L) 


Flexible funding {^) 


Coordinated use uf funds (N) 


8. 


Conflict uvi?r scheduling (W6L) 




^ _ . 



Key; K-Kifst {Note 4); N«Nt»v;is (Note 7^; P-Pimus (1974); W&L^WPitherley & Lipsky (1977) 
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Havelock and Havelock {1973| p. 60) state: **regardless of his for^ 
raal Jo* Li tie and position, there are four primary ways in which a per- 
son cztx act as a change agent." The four roles are: (1) catalyst, (2) 
solution giver, (i) process helper, and (4) resource linker. The role 
of "linker" ^without the prefix of "resource" used by Havelock and 
Havfc!lock) is used in the literature. Other roles include those of moni- 
tor and inventor. Each of t^ese roles Is discussed in turn. Subsequently, 
the role of change agent is discussed in^'more general terms. 

Catalyst . The catalyst attempts to overcome interrftil inertia, prod- 
ding and pressuring the system to becomo less complacent. By upsetting 
the status quo, the catalyst energises the problem-solving process and 
gets things started. Field agents working within the framework of the 
S ocial Interaction Model may well be catalysts. 

Solution giver . The solution-giver is related to the inventor (sce 
below) and in a sense is an advocate. Familiar with the needs of the 
intetnal organization and with the capabilities of his or her own or- 
ganization, the solution-giver knows when and how to offer a solution 
and can help in adaptation or modification if necessary. Consultants 
working within the framework of the Or fi an tzational Development Model are 
usuall; solution givers, ■ . 

Process helper . The process-^helper teaches the Internal 'organi- 
asation to recognize and define needs, diagnose problems, set objectives, 
acquire rnlevant resources, selfict or create solutions, adopt and install 
solutions, and evaluate solutions to detennine the extent of their ef- 
fectiveness in satfsfying the ne^ds initially identified. This role is 
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very close to the present concept of linker. Referred to as a facili- 
tator, the process helper role was doialnant in the TAG study (Moore ct 
al., 1977) used to illustrate the Linkage Model , 

Resource linker . The resource linker attempts to bring people and/ 
or materials |ogether, to help the internal organization make the best 
use of -resources inside and outside the system. This role is played 
during the solution seeking or search and retrieval stages of the . mod. 1^ 
of Pr ob 1 em- So 1 vin;^ , Linkai^'e » ahd Local Process of Change . 

Linker. When the tern '^linker" in used without a prefix or specific 
definition, it has much wider implicasions than ^he "resource linker" 
described by Kavelock and Havelock. As Hall and Alford (1976, p. ^1) 
point out, the "linker role is sometimes a difficult one^to define and 
distinguish/* These authors state that a person performing the role may 
be a member of the internar or the external organization, and is per- 
celvi^d as external to their own group by the primary users of an in-- 
novation. An internal linker frequently has other roles — such as ad- 
ministrator, researcher, or evaluator — in addition to the linkage role, 
so that performance of linking activities becomes marginal. Reference 
to Havelock and Havelock* s discussion of the Linkase Model indicates 
that ideally the linker role incorporates those of, the process helpe^ 
and the resource linker and gives strong emphasis to the incumbent's 
ability to simulate internal norms. 

Moni t or . This role is commonly played by representatives of federal 
or state agencies and is associated with the Research. Development. Dlf- 
tusiqny Ad o pt io n Model (RDQA) . The monitor is always an advocate, and 
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nmy also bt* • catalyst, solution giver, resource linker, and inventor. ^ 

# 

Frequently the monitor is an evaluator^ a role vhich-— -when combined witti 
that of funding agent — exercises a great deal of intluence over the chan^;e 
process* 

Inventor ^ Hall and Alford (1976) identify eleven^ factors Chat in- 
fluence the nature and effectiveness of an innovation,* when the source 
uf innovation is a group or agency in the role of change agent. These 
factors are: (1) the attitudes and knowledge of skills and interests 
brought to dear on the task; (2) the intelligence, experience,* and training 
oi those ?nv;ilved ^n the project; (3) the openness and cohesiVeness of com- 
niunication withisj;! the external "group and between internal and external 
groups; (4) the deiiographic tsakeup of the external group; (5) staff mo- 
tivation for project involvement; (6) the diffusion capabilityj (7) the 
research and evaluation capability; (8} the complexity of the external 
organization of which the task group is p^rt; (9) the centralization 
external group to internal groups served; (10) the degree of formali^^a-- 
tion within the external group and between the external and internal or-- 
j;ani2ations ; and (11) the nature of relationships and kinds and degrees 
of accountability between the external and internal organizations. In- 
ventors or their representatives usually work within frair^ewprks of 
the RDDA and. Social Interafition Models . ^ 

Chan j^ e a;fients . In addition to the descriptions specific to the roles 
discussed above, there are roles ^nd responsibilities which are described 

t 

in more general terms, these general descriptions usually refer to a 
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chafitie-^gent, but recently the term "linker" is also used^ In order to 
avoid confusion, the term "change agent" Is used in the following din- 
cussionV although «ome references come from "linkage" literature. 

The change agent Is considered to be an external individual or ^rouy 
ilui^ is not dJHtractjed by other responsibilities. The discussion is 
gAiidud by Firestone's (1977) statement that "an ideal change agent viVws 
his'^lia^k as helping 'an organisation solve its problems and usually ex- 
pects Initial diagnosis to be a^ collaborative process •" 

In determining the most appropriate^ role for a given situation, the 

change ageat sh(^ld consider five^factors (1) the coherence of the role 

concept, (.2) distinctiveness (i,e.> the role' selected is different froci 

roles played by other individuals involved in\the change process), (J) 

need, (4) feasibility of training, and (5) idoptab. lity of the role 

<Havi'lock & Havelock, 19,73 62) • Role adaptability is discussed In a 

recent report of a study designed to detortnihe ^he relationship between 

individual personalities and the formnl role requirements of change agent 

(Mltroft, Note 6). One Implication of this study is "the double bind . . 

between what the incumbent can do best and lik^s to do best and what he 

thinks he should do." Thifi was illustrated by the fact that personality 

♦ 

preference, rather than the role demands, determined individual alioca- 
tion of time to tasks. In .rank order of time spent, (and preference), ^ 
the task categories were (1) interpersonal , (2) planning, (3) routing, . 
and (4) problem-solving — this in spite of the tact that incumbents knew 

' . . . ' • ^ 

th:*t the role called for a reverse rank order of effort, Mitroff recont- 
mends that either the role should be designed to fit the incumbent's 

■* 
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personality, or teams of change agents with complimentary personalities 
should be formed. 

The synthesis of findings of impleiaentat ion studies presented earlier 
in tjiis pa^er listed 12 directives addressed to change agents. Only four 
of those directives— relating to knowledge of the internal organization,^ 
use-ef-Xigsources, recognition of alternatives, and a veto on the impo- 
siXioii^'of specific clianges— are discussed in the general literature about 
change agents. It roay "be argued that those interested in the roLe of 
change agents are less likely to read reports of studi.es than they are 
to road "what the experts say." Therefore, it is useful to examine tht? 
opinions of thost perce'ive^^ be experts. Table 10 presents a synthesis 
of activities, skills, knowledge, and characteristics necessary for a 
change agent to be effective. Items are included if they are: (1) based 
on study finding?, or (2) representative of the opinion of at least two 

experts.* _ • ' • 

. The most generally a'^reed upon activity for change agents is the ef- 
fectlve and optimal use of available internal and external resources ^ 
(Crandall, 1977";' Lipham, 1977; Havelock & Havelock 1973). 

.An.ac|:ivity approved by 80 percent of the experts participating in 
the conference reported by Havelock and Havelock (1973), relates ^o the 
concept of synergy. The change agent is advised to present a "variety 



*Havelock and Havelock are treated. as a single expert unless the 
opinion Is' based upon a minimuai of a 75 percent agreement of partici- 
pants o^ the conference reported by these authors in 19?3, These agree- 
ments are also presented in the comparison df change tsodeis ^de earlier 
in this paper. \ 
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Activities 



• Make optimal use of all resources 

Do not mandate changes or impose 
external views 

• Apply the concept of synergy 

• Overcome resistance to new ideas 

• Establish credibility/legitimacy 

• 3ec0me familiar with the internal 
system 

Use existing communication networks 

• Use face-to-face communication plus 
**hard-ccspy" 

• **Enter** close to the primary user 

• Secure concurrence of all Internal 
levels 

• Ensure coherence and congruence 
with go*il:s 

ji Provide for altenuuives 

; f Use concrete* experiences, etc. 

• Do not "overcome It personal 
resQilrtfes t 

m Reciprocate and LoHabo^ute 

• f.isten 

• Fl^CU** Oil UStM UtH'J 



1. 



Table 10 

Responsibilities of a Change Agent 



Skills 



« Planning 



Evaluation 



• Documentation 

• Assessment of 
internal norms 

• Interpersonal 
communication 

• Simulation 

m Those skills 
necessary to 
conduct required 
activities 



Knowledge 



• Available resources 

• Content /subject 
isatter 

• Planning/ implementation 
processes/strategii^s 

• Knowledge required to 
conduct activities 



Characteristics 



• froblem-solving 
oricmtation 

• Productivity 



• Competence 

• Cosmopoll teness 

• Sense of survival 

• Attitudes or attributes 
necessary to acquire 
relevant knowledge 
and skills and to 
conduct required 
activities 



of mussagcjs • * . focusing them in combination, in sequence, and in 
rupetitiun," This concept Is like the advice given to a teacher intro- 
ducing a fj«w skill or some new information; "Use three ways to say what 

• ■ t 

needs to be said three tinies, put it altogether, then separate the parts 
and spell it out again," Other change agent activities agreeld to be irar 
portant by at lest 75 percent of the conferees relate to: planning, 
evaluation, user need focus, need definition, f ace-**to-face communication, 
simulation, reciprocal feedback, resource collaboration, and listening. 

Havelock and Havelock (1973) llfit three additional action directives 
for change agents: (1) do not impose exte^al views of problems or 
solutions on the internal organization; (2) assist ana encourage internal 
groups to define and articulate their needs, problems, and ideas for them- 
selves; and (3) become familiar with the internal organization. This last 
directive is agreed to by Crandall. (1977), who advocates change agent in- 
teraction with all levels of the Internal organization, and by Paul (1977), 
who concludes from his Synthesis of studies that the effective change agent 
establishes accurate perceptions and expectations for internal and external 
Drgani2atlons . Paul identifies two other change agent actions: (1) over- 
coming resistance to new ideas, and (2) establishment of personal credi- 
bility and legitimacy of project activities. 

In addition to having the skills necessary to accomplish the ac- 
tivities described abojve, the effective change agent should (1) be able 

1 

to make accurate assessments of the norms of all levels of the internal 
organization (Crandall, 1977; Haveljock & Havelock, 1973; Lieberman, 1977); 
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(2) K'lve skills in identifying objectives in complijx situations, and in 
recognizing and testing alternatives (Havelock & Hayelock, 1973); (3) 
have skills in platinlng, evaluation^ and documentation (Crandall« 1977; 
Liebenoan, 1977), and be prepared to sh&re and teach tho3e skills (Havelock 
& Havelock, 1973); and (4) apply skills in Interpersonal communication 
(Craodall, 1977; Liebensan, 1977>. 

In order to conduct required activities, an effective change agent 
n^eds the appropriate knowledge, in particular: (1) familiarity with all 
resources that may feasibly be used (Crandall, 1977; Havelock & Havelock, 
1973; Lipham, 1977); (2) knowledge of the relevant content or subject 
matter (Crandall, 1977; Lieberman, 1977); and (3) knowledge of planning/ 
implementation processes or strategies and their relative effectiveness - 
(Crandall, 1977; Lieberman, 1977). 

Finally, effective change agents are characterized by attitudes or 
characteristics necessary to acquire relevant knowledge and skills and to 
conduct required activities. Crandall and Lieberman agree that the fol- 
lowing characteristics are important: a sense of survival, a problem- 
solving orientation, and the willingness and ability to be productive and 
competent, Havelock and Havelock identify three additional characteristics 
a highly developed sense of personal identity, the ability to ask critical 
questions, and a "cosmopolitan" background which is exemplified by ex- 
perience in many disciplines and activities. (Cosmopoll tness is also 
agreed to by over 75 percent of the change agents polled by Havelock & 
Havtflock, 1973). 
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Examination of Che roultiple requirements of the change agent role 
indicates that Mitroff's (Note 6) recoiamendation for teaming may not 
only be preferable for Indivi^iual xole comfort^ but also tiecessary in 
order to encompass the arr^y of activities, skills, knowledge, and 
characteristics considered essential for effective change agents • 
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SUMMARY AN1> CONCLUSIONS , 

,The review and synthesis of the selected literature may be summa- 
rized as follows: 



Recent research places greater emphasis on the study of the 
t processes and influences of implementation than on the study 
of progra'^ effectiveness as illustrated by student achievement 
alone. 

Movtels of change which focus on local needs and which place in- 
ternal groups in a cooperative or collaborative role are be-- 
coming increasingly popular. 

Although research has identified barriers ami facilitators af- 
fecting planning/ implementation principles and processes, and 
has identified effective tools and techniques, much of this 
research has not yet been applied p 

^ It remains to be seen whether groups and individuals will adopt 
Che facilitating roles ami responsibilities identified by re- 
search. 



• Processes of change are presently considered to b^ of primary 
importance, that is, both internal and external groups appear 
to be more concerned with how rather than what. 

• The influences of change are exercised by both internal and ex- 
ternal groups. One cannot avoid the other; external groups 
such as federal and state agencies are — in some instances- 
becoming responsive to internal influence, while. internal 
groups continue to experience the impact of external influence* 

• The effects of change are complex and interrelated. Although 
student performance continues to be roeassured — and should al- 
ways be considered as a major determinant of an innovation's 
effectiveness— it is now correlated with a number of other ef- 
fects such as level of use/assimilation, incorporation, stake- 
holder satisfaction, practitioner capability, and goal con-- 
gruence of intention and outcoihes. 

The major fitidings and recommendations presf^nted in the previous 
section of this paper have been synthesized and are presented in Tables 
^11, 12, and 13. All three tables deal with processes— the dominating 
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dimension of liaples^ntation. * The prociesses listed in the three tables 
should be addressed by external onid internal groups;^ and ought to be 
addressed by the latter whether or not an external change agent is in- 
volved* In eacn case, facilitators Vill probably overcome barriers, 
but in other instances barriers ire so strong that facilitators taay not 
totally overcome theia. Also, relatively statip barriers, such as lack; ^ 
of resources, cannot"^ always be overcome even when the facilitator is 
knowrt. In each table, iteix^ supported by cross-study findings and/or 
by two or more of the writers cited in this paper are considered to be 
strong and are identified by an asterisk(*)« 

Table 11, presenting general processes, includes the dimensions of 
resourc(!s, focus of change, planning, and support* Table 12, presenting 
communication processes, has no subdivisions^ and only the first four 
facilitators have corresponding barriers. However, ^ the barrier of cross- 
level conflict; could well have a strong negative affect on all facili- 
tators. Table 13, presenting processes for training and assistance, in- 
cludes two major dimensior^s: (1) synergy, which means the use of many 
methods to convey the message; and (2) incentives. In the literature, 
it is assumed that teachers are to be trained, but these processes could 
apply equally well to other groups. 

. If the current emphasis on local ownership continues and strengthens, 
certain problems must be anticipated. These problems are implied by the 
barriers listed in Tables 11, 12, and 13, One major problem relates to 
local resources— not only the availability of material resources such as 
money^ and materials, but also of abstract' resources such as time -and 
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General 



Table 
Proceeaee 



Facilitators 

^ Resource coordination* 

Optlsal use of tia^ & other resources* 
Resource cosfisitiaent 
Access to resources* 
Flexible/coordinated use q>f funds 

User need focus* 
School site focus 

External/internal collalKsratlon* 
Reciprocal feedback* 
Consistency of policy » c<»smltsMmt 
External/internal slaulatlon* 

Ongoing planning* 

Goal consistiency* 

Meaningful goals defined* 

Operational objectives structured 

Planning capability 

Agre^swmt n needs /problems* 

Requlreioent for task-relevant decisions* 

Mobilization of support* 

- coBW^t®ent, approval 

- problem solving ootivation* 

- recognition of need* 
coalitions built for iiaprove»ent 

- use of adtalnlstrative influence* - 

- coiamunicy support* 

- removal of regulatory obstacles 

- **bottom-up" input 



Barriers 



'Inmifficient resources* 
Inefficient use of tiae* 
Resource rationing 
Unavailable resources* 
Lack of guaranteed funds* 

Mandated change* " 
District focus 

Conflicting external /internal interests^ 
Change in external policies 
Incfficient/intlexible external policies 
Poor external/internal communication* 

Short-term perspective " 
Conceptual confusion 
Goal asibiguity 

Confusing/overly ac*ltious goals 
Lack of planning capability* 
Conflicting interests 
Uncertainty 



opportimlstic motivation* 

- stability* 

- vulnerability* 

- Inertia 

- ineffective coflmunity support 

- "top down" icjpoaltlon* 



**'strong" items 
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Table 12 
ProcsMca - CoaaunicaCion 



Facilitators 


_ . ^ 

Barriers 


. — , 

r 

Participation by all involve* 
Use of Infonaal netvorka 
Interactive decision making* 
Perceived influence in decisions* 


Cross-'level conflict* 
Icopact of rank ^ status 
Teachers lack of knowledge,, skiii 
Teachers* lack of influence* 


TasK^relevant decisions* 




Face- to- face communication* 




Sense of "belonging" 


i 


Role clarity* 




Functional leadership 




DeMcratic leadership 




Use of task and maintenance skills* 


! 


Capability In conflict resolution 





♦"strong" Items 
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Table 13 

Processes - Training and Assistance 



Facilitators 



Use of synergy 

- deonnscration* 

- exi>erienci«l learoiog* 

- psychological reioforccBeat* 

- £ace*to-£ace cooButaicaticm* 

- quality aacerials/clcar information* 
" concrete activitiea/assiggtoants* 

' - feedback aechanians* 
" regular /frequent in school nestings* 

- cross-school meetings 

- Butually agreed assassaent sseasures* 
ongoing assessoent* 

Use of InceotiMies 

- recognitloti for accompliahiaent* 

- inservice credit* 

- perceived achieves^nt* 
opportunity for profeBsional grovth* 
increased respoosibility* 

- allowance for individual difference* 

- allowance for release tiiM 



Barriers 



Role confusion* 
Role overload* 
Vulnerability* 



tack of comprehension* 



Isolat:..on* 

Early /threatening evaluation 
Invisibility 



Threat of punishment 



Variability 

Teachers! lack of time 



•"strong" itetas 
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lixptjrtisf. When tiif problem .is suvere, n sqlioo! or dtstrfct niny nut uiily 
lack the material resources to iioplenieiit an innovation, but also be un- 
'able to oarshall the abstract resources to facilitate winning assistance 
available from eitternal agencies. Such a situation indicates that ex- 
ternal groups Should not only make assistance available--in a variety of 
forms— rbut should also attempt to identify and seek out needy districts 

or schools. • 

If external groups do, in fact, become involved in local needs 
analysis across many districts or regions,' they in turn will face prob- 
lems relating to resources and their optimal use. One challenging as- 
pect of the problem of resource allocation and coordination relates -to 
locus of control. H local ownership is given priority, but the inno- 
vation is Implemented at the expense of an external group, who is re- 
sponsible tot the outcomes, and who is responsible for general and on- 
going decisions and policies? At what point, and under what conditions 
may the internal or the external group terminate the project? ^ 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to suggest answers to ques- 
tions such as those above, or to design a model which enhances facili- 
tators, overcomes barriers, and satisfies both the objective of local 
ownership and the objective of widespread cost-effective educational 
improvement. However, the findings of recent studies indicate that 
greater use can and should be made of research findings, and that col- , 
laboration of external and internal groups and coordination of resources 
are desirable and probably necessary in the design and effective planning/ 
implementation of innovations in educational organization and instruction. 
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^Iso; some tentative conclusioits may be ^inferred fr«sa the literature: 

• I IV any planning/ imp lea»nt4tlon effort several key actor groups wiil 
be involved e.g^,' a state or federal ^ency teaa^ an Intermediate 
group, local plax^ners, school principals and faculty; j 

• Each key actor^group will engage in the saiae kinds of activities; 

but not necessarily at thje saiae time nor with the same degree of 

to 

ei&phasis; * . ' 

• Phases of activity are likely to lobp, spiral, or run one in supt>ort 

of another'^at the same time with one or more key actor groips involved* 

7 , 

• / The phases of activity suggest a general design: , 
Identify /modify constraints/opportunities ^ 
Mobilize support 
Engage in planning 
Provide training and assistance 

j 

Implement incrementally by^topi^, 
site, population, or component 
' i>esign and conduct monitoring ^ j 

m The design suggeated should not be perceived as linear, nor should ; 
it be expected that a given phase is finite and will be completed' 
before another begins; 

• Implementation is a flexible, adaptive complex of processes, subject 
to htsnan and material influences and likely to produce a variety of 
effects. 



with provision 
for appropriate 
} communication, 
participation 
raotivatiorj 
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'Preference notes , 

■ • .■■ . ■ (■ • ' .. . 

Coles ,«.G. J.', & Chalupsky, A. B. Major policy implic ations of a re- 
cent lat-fie-scale longitudinal study of educational innovatton. Paper 
pvesented at the annual meeting of^ the American Educational Research 
Association, Toronto, Canada, 1978. 

Connolly, J. A,, & McGrail, J. School yaAables affecting student 
learning. .Unpublished isanuscript, 1978. (Available from the authors 
Research for Better Schools, Inc., 1700 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 19103.) / 

Hayman, J. L, An overview of brganlzaticnal development in schools . 
Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association, New Yurfe, 1977. 

Kirst, M. W.. Pollcv^iiaplications for educational reform; Federal 
experlaental schools and Californi'a*s early childhood education . 
PapA" presented at the annual taeeting of the i^rican Education 
Association, New York, '1977. 

Miles, ,M. B. Thinking about how to do it; Alternative models of 
planning arid impleiaentation of new schools . Paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Educational Research Association, San 
Francisco, J.976. ,• " 

Mitroff, D. D. The on-site implementur of educational innovations ; 
An examination of the interaction beiveen the role and the personal- 
ity of incumbents . Paper ' presented at the annual meeting oi the 
American Educational Research. Association, Toronto, Canada, 1978. 

Nevas , S. R. Applications of the 1975. Rand study findings to Title - 
IVC; F ed eral and state role . Paper presented at th« annual meeting 
of, the >>Iierican Educational Research Association, Toronto, Canada, 
1978. > 

Ruff, F. K., & Roberts, J. M. E, Problematic issues related to the 
systematic teaching of affective skilLs with suggested solution 
strrategies . Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association, Toronto, Canada, 1978. ^ ' 
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